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Modernizing Language Teaching* 


WILLIS KNAPP JONES 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


(Author’s summary.—To fit modern language teaching to modern conditions, we must ponder 
whom to teach, what to teach, how to teach, and how to test. This is a report on what is being 
done and suggestions for improvement is an attempt to let language students face problems 
similar to those in real life.) 


S modern foreign language teachers, we can take pride in the thought 

that more experimental work has been done to improve the teaching 

of our science than of any other subject in the curriculum. It is a far cry 

from the haphazard teaching that was common before the Committee of 

Twelve provided a Magna Charta in 1898, to the present time, with scien- 

tific evaluations by the Modern Foreign Language Study available in 
twenty volumes and scores of magazine articles. 

At the end of the last century, secondary schools provided years of 
foreign language instruction to their pupils, most of whom went on to 
college. But now times have changed. The taxpayers demand that high 
schools become more than preparatory schools. Let them be practical. 
Let’s have more cooking courses and laboratories for fixing defective elec- 
tric irons and leaky faucets. And, as you teachers in the present-day high 
schools know even better than I, the cry grows steadily louder. 

Just to show in a phrase the changing conditions, when I studied Latin 
in high school the girl seated ahead of me had inherited a copy of Jchnson’s 
edition of Cicero’s Orations, beautifully cribbed. It testified eloquently to 
the passing of old things. Where Cicero had cried “‘per deos immortales,” 
the first owner of the book had interlined, in the Daniel Webster tradition: 
“By the Eternal.” Its next owner, the Victorian mother of my classmate, 
had crossed that out and substituted ‘Goodness gracious!” Our class was 
a brazen one, and our rendition of the oath was ‘‘Hell!’’ I saw that book 
again, a while ago. The blasé young lady, 1935-model, riding that “pony” 
through high school, had brought it up-to-date: opposite Cicero’s exclama- 
tion now appears in angular characters: “‘Oh yeah!” 

Only by adapting our modern foreign language teaching to changing 
conditions can we await without worry the results of surveys such as that 
being conducted in thirty cities by the Progressive Education Association 
to decide whether to advocate getting rid of all foreign languages. Only by 
modernizing our teaching, can we find ground to object to Princeton’s 
recent move to abolish foreign-language requirements in its School of Busi- 
ness. Only by making the results of our instruction fit into a changing world, 
can we prevent more high schools from following the example set last June 
by the New York City Board of Education in establishing a “finishing 


_ * Condensed form of a talk given at the Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ Association meet- 
ing, Cincinnati, Ohio, October 25, 1935. 
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school’”’ curriculum without mathematics, sciences, or foreign languages, 
to let a student with no intention of going on to college coast along and end 
up with a diploma to prove—even if his mental development fails to show 
it—that he has been through high school. 

In determining the objectives of such a modernized course, we must 
remember that most of our students will not stay with a language long 
enough really to learn it. In 1925, investigators discovered that of 100 stu- 
dents beginning a language, only 57 continue it for a second year, and only 
17 stay with it for a third year. 

To verify those figures, I checked enrollment in Spanish at Miami Uni- 
versity over the past six years. For beginning Spanish, 1052 enrolled, an 
average of 175 a year. Many dropped by the wayside or fulfilled their lan- 
guage requirement with one year of language study. During that period our 
second-year classes averaged 70, but really only about 50 went on each year, 
since the total includes an average of 20 freshmen entering with Spanish 
from high school. Our average enrollment in third-year classes was 20, 
so that at Miami the mortality in at least one language is even greater than 
the high-school figures given. 

This means that each year about 125 beginning students challenge us 
to turn them into fluent users of Spanish on no more than 150 hours of 
class-work. Impossible, of course! Yet, by modernizing our methods, we 
teachers of modern foreign languages ought to be able to give them some- 
thing that justifies the hours they spend in our classes. But we shall have 
‘ to be sure from the first day of what we want to do. We have no time for 
lost motion or inefficiency. 

Our initial problem, in modernizing foreign language teaching, it seems 
to me, is: 

Whom to teach—How can we help students choose wisely? 

Most young people have no good reason for choosing the language they 
elect to study. The choice of most of our students is about as logical as the 
cause of my own interest in Spanish. I finished college with a desire to go 
to China to teach. There was no opening at the time, but I was offered a 
job in Chile. The name began with the same three letters, so—what’s the 
difference? Southward I went, to become, eventually, a teacher of Spanish. 

To end such blind choices, more and more of the forward-looking schools 
are offering a language-probe, or General Language course. Probably you 
are all acquainted with the set-up: a few weeks’ study of language in gen- 
eral, followed by several weeks devoted individually to each foreign lan- 
guage and culture. I know the usual criticisms of such a course: it wastes 
time, it gives only a smattering of knowledge, the time could be better 
spent on one language, etc. Yet it does partly test language-interest, and 
perhaps, ability. It does eliminate those who, for various reasons, should 
not attempt to learn a foreign language, or should study it only passively, 
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as advocated by Lawrence A. Wilkins.'! Moreover, while showing the inter- 
relationships of most European tongues, it does inspire a more intelligent 
interest in one’s own language. 

I am not insisting that such a course will indicate the language in which 
a student has the best chances for mastery. Modern experiment tends to 
show no great difference in the relative difficulty of languages. Buswell, 
investigating objectively, declared: ‘‘The data presented in this chapter 
(of his Laboratory Study of the Reading of Modern Foreign Languages) shows 
no striking differences in the reading of French, of German, and of Spanish. 
The same investment of time produces approximately equal results when 
the same method of teaching is used.’”® Such a comparative language course 
will lead students to elect Spanish, for instance, not because of the general 
impression that it is a life-saver if one is stupid in languages, or lazy, but 
rather because something learned when the language was presented ap- 
pealed to them. No student need choose blindly. 

It would be helpful, certainly, if before he began studying, a student 
knew the possibilities of success with his chosen language. Toward such an 
end, we have been working at Miami with prognosis tests. Results of that 
work have been recorded elsewhere.* 

Prognosis tests fail to go the whole way, because they indicate neither 
interest, nor ambition. But a General Language course, preceding the actual 
language study, will help prevent lack of interest; while proper classifying 
of students will prevent the negation of prognosis tests by a good student 
who “‘loafs”’ in a poor class or a poor student who drags behind in a fast 
section. 

Modern methods, then, demand classification of students by something 
besides mere chance. At the San Mateo Junior High School in California, 
the students who plan to go on to college are grouped together and given 
intensive drill. At Miami, we have tried various schemes of sectioning: 
according to results of the prognosis test; according to the aims of the stu- 
dents. One year we put into the same group all students of the School of 
Business who planned to take merely the single year of Spanish required 
of them, 

With a definite scheme of sectioning, we shall not have to face the 
problem: Shall we teach for the bright ones in the class, or for that group 
whose war cry is: ‘We may not be very bright, but there are a whale of 
a lot of us!” 

And when we have settled the question, Whom to teach, up comes: 

What to teach—Morrison advocates the use of material with which 
pupils are familiar in their mother-tongue. Perhaps for the first reading in 

‘ Wilkins, L. A., “Language Appreciation,” Modern Language Journal, xx (1935), 27. 

* Coleman, Algernon, Experiments and Studies in Modern Language Teaching, p. 202. 

* Jones, W. K., “Objectives of a Prognosis Test,” Hispania, xv11, 285. 
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a foreign language, the story of the ‘‘Three Bears’”’ will be acceptable, but 
I have always felt abashed to ask a burly football player to tell about the 
“wee” bear and his porridge, or to go into Goldilocks’ reactions with an 
adult student majoring in Psychology. 

Recent investigations of children’s interests, made by Arthur Gates,‘ 
and borne out by Edgar Dale of Ohio State University, should give us 
teachers a hint about the sort of texts to use. These investigators found that 
interest in fairy-tales and in informational material ends at about the age 
of twelve. For the next three years, interest in home-relationships has an 
appeal. After the age of fifteen, children are most interested in romance. 

The next step toward modernizing foreign language teaching, it seems 
to me, lies in taking cognizance of the interests of our students, and raising 
the intellectual content of the books read. This means careful choosing 
of texts. 

With our vocabulary-studies, we are reaching an agreement about the 
words to be taught. The next step is the production of interesting books 
with a simple vocabulary, words within the range of the pupil, or with 
cognates that he can recognize. 

A good sign of modernizing is the increasing number of “plateau”’ or 
West-type readers appearing for all the modern foreign languages. When 
this technique is perfected, and interesting stories can be provided to em- 
ploy the common words over and over, we shall be far along toward solving 
what to teach. 

But whatever he reads, the student ought to end his study of the lan- 
guages, no matter how brief, with what Coleman and others declare to be 
a primary result of his language study: the knowledge of another culture 
besides his own. No longer should Americans believe that no French girl 
marries for love, that all Latins are ‘“‘heavy lovers,’”’ that Spaniards sleep 
all day and strum the guitar all night, or that Germans are fat people who 
smoke long pipes and drink beer. 

At Miami, those teachers who want to be sure a student acquires a sense 
of the atmosphere of another country than his own, assign and give credit 
for the reading of books in English about the people and customs of other 
countries, which are tied up with recitations by class-reports and dis- 
cussions. For instance, anyone reading Talbot Mundy’s Tros of Samothrace 
understands better the world of Caesar’s day. The C. E. Scoggins novels 
shed light on Spanish America. Such a novel as Mrs. Sedgwick’s Litile 
French Girl pictures modern French life. So much for material. 

For the next step in modernizing language classes, a teacher will devote 
much thought to the problem of: 

How to Teach—Of methods there is no end. Michael West taught 


4 Gates, Arthur, Interest and Ability in Reading (New York: Macmillan, 1930), p. 52. 
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English to the boys of India by rewriting classics into plateau-type readers. 
Harold Palmer got results with the Japanese through oral training. C. K. 
Ogden has been removing or simplifying idioms and teaching only the 
rational parts of English. But no method of teaching languages can remove 
all the drudgery or make “‘snap”’ courses. Terry’s Short Cut to Spanish has 
543 pages! The best we can do is give students an incentive strong enough 
to make them willing to submit to the drudgery. If we can let them see their 
progress, the teacher’s drive can be reduced by half. 

One way to make them feel they are learning rapidly is to provide 
matter rich in cognates. Culture-material, especially, is much the same 
in most languages. The words “map,” “geography,” “‘history,” and scores 
of useful words in most foreign languages are near enough to the ordinary 
English vocabulary to let students with only a short acquaintance with the 
new tongue understand readily a simple cultural reader. 

Any method which lets students face problems similar to those in real 
life makes for modernized teaching. Answering business correspondence 
from foreign countries, exchanging letters with students overseas, the 
phonograph, radio, cross-word puzzles, and early use of a newspaper in the 
foreign language, all help to show the public why a knowledge of a foreign 
tongue is vital at the present day. Any device that encourages a student 
to use the language helps fit him for that final step in modernized language 
teaching, the time of tests and examinations. 

Tests, to be worth while, must be something more than a bugaboo to 
frighten students. The modern teacher tries to remove any paralyzing fear 
by making the class realize that each examination (‘‘written exercise”’ 
might be a less terrifying name) is as much a test of what the professor 
has failed to teach thoroughly as it is an opportunity for the student to 
check on what he knows. 

Of course fundamentally every class-meeting is a test, a teaching-test 
used by an alert instructor as an index to the reteaching required. The 
modern teacher uses them, as well as written tests, not alone for scoring, 
but to extract all possible light on the progress of the learner. Examinations 
for grades alone will make students look only at the mark, and then toss 
the paper into the waste-basket without a glance at corrected mistakes. 

At Miami we treat examinations seriously, chiefly at the end of the term, 
and then because our final test of a student is his ability to read under- 
Standingly. We have done away with time-serving as the basis for com- 
pleting language-requirements. Instead of being compelled to study a 
foreign language for a certain number of years, we insist only that he read 
easily and understand what he reads. Some students come to Miami with 
that ability, and need take no more foreign language unless they desire. 
Any student may take a Comprehension Reading Test when he believes his 
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knowledge sutiicient. Ordinarily after two years of study any student can 
pass it, so it is also made a part of the final examination in second-year 
languages. 

This I shall have time to say about modernization. The Depression has 
slowed up progress by cutting off funds, enlarging classes, increasing teach- 
ing-loads. It has worked havoc with the experimentation necessary to dis- 
cover what constitutes real advance and what is merely a pleasant theory. 
But the time has come to carry on again, to make our work measure up 
to the value put upon it by such people as the three outstanding men in 
different fields of endeavor whom I am about to quote, none of whom had 
any reason to provide propaganda for foreign language teachers. 

If we modernize our language instruction, President MacCracken of 
Vassar would tell every school-board that each child deserves a chance to 
be exposed to its benefits. This is what he says: ‘‘When study of foreign 
languages is fully recognized in the high schools, particularly in the junior 
high schools, as the best avenue to the study of modern civilization, and 
when the modern language course incorporates a knowledge of the foreign 
country in all its aspects, one may expect it to be required of all high- 
school students in the United States.” 

Henry Adams, the creative historian, novelist, essayist and art-critic, 
passes over literature, history or art as essential knowledge when he de- 
clares in his Education of Henry Adams: ‘“‘For success in life he needed, as 
afterward appeared, the facile use of four tools: Mathematics, French, 
German, and Spanish.” 

E. A. Ross, the sociologist, writes: ‘‘A good course in foreign language 
is worth more to straight thinking than an equally good course in logic.” 

We language teachers, then, have an important contribution to make to 
that trained mind which I have heard thus described: “‘A trained mind is 
one that has learned through extensive reading of books dealing with 
several related subjects, as well as through the guidance of competent 
teachers, to understand why the subjects are related; to criticize intelli- 
gently the statements and opinions that it encounters in its reading; to 
distinguish between that which is false and worthless and that which is 
genuine and worthy; to think, in short, for itself, and to go on thinking 
for itself throughout life; to speak and write clearly and logically on an) 
subject concerning which it has formed an opinion; and to have a sincere 
appreciation of and respect for intellectual pursuits.” 

And as teachers of foreign languages, keeping abreast of progress, if we 
can have any part in the creating of such trained minds, we need never 
be ashamed of what we are trying to do for the advancement of society. 














A More Effective Modern Foreign 
Language Program 


SturGis E. LEAVITT 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


(Author’s summary.—The morale of the modern foreign language teacher has been lowered 
by the depression and the effectiveness of his teaching has been reduced. The resulting 
inferiority complex needs treatment, and perhaps old-fashioned remedies are best.) 


HE story of education during the depression has been a sad one, in- 

deed. If teachers have not lost their positions,their salaries have been 
reduced, and in many cases additional hours have been imposed. This 
situation exists not in one state alone but in the whole country. The 
tendency has been to reduce expenses by what seemed the easiest and the 
surest way, and the possible effect upon the future generation has hardly 
been considered. Immediate economy has been the goal and nothing else 
mattered. 

In this program of reduction and curtailment, modern foreign languages 
have had to take more than their share of loss. Salary-cuts have meant 
not only a lessening of the morale of the modern foreign language teachers 
but a reduction in their effectiveness. A teacher of modern foreign languages 
needs more than anything else a periodic opportunity to go abroad and 
refresh his acquaintance with the living language—to drink in inspiration 
at the very source. But now, with the sinking of American currency and 
the rise of foreign exchange, the possibility of foreign travel is becoming 
more and more remote. The modern foreign language teacher not only can- 
not go abroad at the present time; he can not even entertain the hope that 
he will be able to do so in the near future. 

And this is not all. In many circles there has grown up a feeling that 
too much time is given to language instruction. It is said that the students 
learn very little; that only a small percentage will ever make a practical 
application of the language, if they do acquire any knowledge of it; and 
who can say in advance what students will have such an opportunity, 
anyway? Against some languages there is almost a definite campaign, 
principally on the ground that they are not practical. 

One might properly ask those who make such a fetish of the word 
‘practical,’ whether the present state of affairs is a fair sample of what 
‘practical’? men can accomplish. With mismanagement of capital resulting 
in bank failures; with maladjustment of man-power resulting in strikes and 
labor troubles; with misuse of materials resulting in overproduction, idle- 
ness, and poverty; where is the person who can point with pride to the 


* Read at the meeting of the North Carolina Association of Modern Foreign Language 
Teachers, March 29, 1935. 
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accomplishments of the ‘“‘practical’’ men who have been in charge of the 
destinies of the nation? 

But such questions get us nowhere, except perhaps into trouble. The 
fact remains that the modern foreign language teacher is suffering from 
an inferiority complex, and well he may. There are certainly enough forces 
at work to make him so. He finds himself completely overwhelmed in a 
world of sham and pretense. Along with many others, he is helpless before 
what seems to be the almost universal modern weapon—deliberate deceit. 
The average person is so accustomed to this wholesale deception that he 
takes it as naturally as the air he breathes. Over the radio comes the 
hypnotic enunciation of the announcer telling beguiling falsehoods about 
every product under the sun. Beautiful pictures in the magazines attract 
his eyes and state a superiority that never existed, and never can. As a 
matter of fact, the producer is not always turning out an honest product; 
the laborer is not always doing an honest day’s work; and the selling 
agencies of both these groups seem long since to have abandoned honesty as 
of doubtful value. Truth is a stranger in their midst. 

If the modern foreign language teacher really wants to cope successfully 
with the present-day world, he should adopt modern tactics. He should 
state that he is only using ‘‘dated’’ books, that ail others are ‘“‘stale and 
rancid”’; that one chapter of his new Spanish grammar will kill 1,000,000 
mental germs in ten and a half seconds; that Mrs. Cornelius McGillivray 
has testified that a little French each day gives her a lift into the élite of 
New York and South Bend, Indiana; that Doctor Xylophone of the Insane 
Asylum of Honolulu has discovered that language study tones up the 
system and prevents blackheads. For a motto, why not adopt one of the 
following: “‘I’d Walk a Mile for an Infinitive,” or, ‘‘Subjunctives Are Al- 
ways Kind to Your Larynx’’? 

Unfortunately, such methods have not yet been adopted by language 
teachers throughout the country and it would ill behoove any local group 
to be the first to begin. We shall have to be content with the truth, un- 
romantic though it may be. But first of all, we must dismiss the inferiority 
complex, which is no relation—father, sister, uncle, or aunt—to truth. We 
must look the world squarely in the eye and state where we stand. The 
modern foreign language teacher must realize that upon truth and the dis- 
semination of truth rests a more effective language program. 

In the first place, the modern foreign language teacher should remember 
that he, along with the teacher of mathematics, is an apostle of accuracy. 
Under his instruction the student learns that there is one way and a correct 
way to spell a word. To be sure, the student may not always write it that 
way in the exercise; but he is soon apprised of that fact when his paper 
returns. Similarly, he is taught that there is a proper translation for the 
word and the phrase, and again accuracy is stressed. Care and choice of 
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words accompany this process. Even the ‘practical’? man who would 
criticise our language instruction and rule it out of the picture will have to 
admit that accuracy and precision have some place in the modern world, 
even though they never appear in advertising. 

The foreign language teacher is the last “white hope” of formal gram- 
mar. And here again, truth comes to the fore. Sentence-construction and 
sentence-structure have a place in life, Gertrude Stein to the contrary not- 
withstanding. There is a right way and a wrong way to write anything, 
and practically the only one who says so is the foreign language teacher. 
He stands almost alone against a dyke that is about to crumble and sub- 
merge us all. 

But mental discipline, or any discipline at all, for that matter, is old- 
fashioned, one may say. Yes, but we must hold fast to the truth, even if 
it is old-fashioned. It may come back into style some day. The discipline 
of language instruction is unique in the mass of detail it involves, in its 
varied classification of numerous examples, in its associations and parallels, 
in the clear and accurate thinking it requires. It also calls for a daily applica- 
tion and a concentration that, once learned, can be of immense value in 
present-day life, even in advertising. 

These lessons in truth probably make a greater and more lasting im- 
pression upon the student than most people realize. But the modern foreign 
language teacher has an even greater truth to offer, a spiritual truth that 
no one else can give. If the student reads the newspapers (which is un- 
likely), or the magazine stories (which is possible), or goes to the movies 
(which is certain), he may discover an isolated fact or two about a foreign 
country. But at best, and under the most favorable conditions, he gets 
only a second-hand interpretation of the spirit of the foreign country. To 
get the real truth, he must either go to that country—a very remote pos- 
sibility—or else read books in a foreign language. If he does this, whether 
he uses the language in a practical way after graduation or not, he has at 
least had a chance to form his own opinion of the psychology of another 
people. And with international problems a constant menace, who can deny 
that there is value here? 

Other truths could be mentioned, all of them important and any of 
them much more solid than the honeyed words of the radio or the seductive 
pages of advertising art. Upon these truths, upon truth itself, the modern 
foreign language program in our schools must rest if it is to be effective; 
but it must make no false claims, no exaggerated statements, no promises 
that cannot be kept. After all, the modern foreign language teacher has 
something to contribute to modern life; he should do his best to define 
what it is; he should state it again and again; and, more than anything 
else, he should believe it himself. 








6le simple o te completo?: A Method of 


Furthering Conversation in Spanish 


BEATRICE YOUNG 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon 


(Author’s summary.—aA class in Spanish conversation has monthly teas; all talk must be in 
the foreign tongue; one student is hostess, others are informal guests, who help the hostess in 
preparing and serving the tea; conversation concerns pre-assigned topics; each must take part 
in order to obtain class-room grade for the day; games add merriment; extra-campus interest 
aroused.) 


LL high-school students and many in college are still young enough 

to learn best by doing. 

My Spanish department offers an elective course in conversation. Stu- 
dents choosing this course often are eager to converse in the foreign tongue, 
but sometimes find it difficult to think of things to say. Because of this 
fact, and because my class is small (and also because I have an apartment 
on the campus), I invite my class once each month to a Spanish tea in my 
sitting-room. This takes the place of the regular class-hour for the day, 
although we have the tea late in the afternoon, when we do not have to 
listen for a bell. 

One student, chosen according to alphabetical list of class-members, 
acts as hostess. She receives the others, the “‘guests,” greets them, makes 
them at home—all in Spanish, of course. Then she sets the tea-table in 
their presence, calling upon various ones to help her, talking about laying 
the cloth, putting on cups and spoons, napkins, etc. She makes the tea, 
pours and serves it. The number of persons is small enough so that all can 
gather around the tea-table. (If the plan were used with a larger class, | 
think two small tables could be used. This seems to work better, for con- 
versation, than one larger table.) As tea is served, there are the usual ques- 
tions and comments: ‘‘Will you have cream or lemon?” “Do you care for 
sugar?” ““How many lumps?” “‘Aren’t these good cookies!,”’ etc. 

Then I direct the conversation to a topic that has been assigned in ad- 
vance, such as: Thanksgiving festivities, preparations for Christmas, 
summer-vacation journeys, shopping for new clothes, passing a week-end 
in a hotel, etc. Each person present is expected to contribute something to 
the conversation, both in narrative and in appropriate questions addressed 
to various speakers. So far, in our experience, no one has failed to do this. 
The tea and cookies seem to limber the tongues. Conversation flows more 
readily, I find, than in the classroom. As mistakes are made, I correct them 
as unobtrusively as possible, the student corrects himself, and continues. 
I make note of errors that occur often, and discuss them later in class. 

Sometimes, if the conversation begins to lag, I suggest that we play 4 
game. This consists in being very rude to one of our members who has 
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agreed to tell us a story. Our rudeness lies in interrupting her as often as 
possible while she is giving her narrative, with such questions as: “‘When 
did this happen?”’ ‘‘Were you there?” “Who told you about it?” “Do you 
believe it is true?’’ ““‘Why did he do that?” ““How did he feel about her 
refusal?,’’ etc.—again, all in Spanish. A record is kept of the student who 
asks the largest number of correct questions, and her score is entered in a 
book, as is also that of the narrator who has answered the largest number 
of questions without losing the thread of her story. This creates much 
merriment, and develops ready speech and quick thinking. The two stu- 
dents who have the highest scores at the end of the semester receive a 
small prize. 

After several of our little class-teas, one of the students invited us to 
have the next one in her home, which is larger and more commodious than 
my small apartment. Here each student-member was allowed to invite a 
guest, not a member of the class. The guests, however, must be able to 
understand and speak in Spanish at least the necessary greetings and terms 
of politeness when having tea. 

Two ladies of the town in which our college is located were interested 
in this endeavor sufficiently to ask if they might be present. With the 
hostess’s permission, I invited them. Two students, for this particular oc- 
casion, played the part of South American ladies, from Argentina and Chile 
respectively, visiting in the United States and presenting to us letters of 
introduction. (These they had prepared in advance.) They were the guests 
of honor at the tea, and told us interesting (and some startling) things 
about their life at home, the schools in their countries, etc., in answer to 
our many questions. They had, of course, read up in advance on life in 
Argentina and Chile. 

The two visiting ladies from the town were much impressed by the 
facility in speech which these students have acquired. One of them has a 
Spanish friend living in Portland, whom she plans to invite to visit her for 
a few days. She asks us to have our Spanish tea at her house during this 
visit, for the enjoyment of the Spanish lady. This invitation, with its 
reason, we consider a great compliment. 











The Use of Etre as an Auxiliary with 
Intransitive Verbs 


A. M. McMASTER 
College of the City of New York, New York City 


ROM time immemorial students have been told that ‘‘étre is used with 

certain intransitive verbs of motion or transition, such as arriver, venir, 
etc.”’; or else that ‘“‘certain verbs denoting motion, absence of motion, or 
transition, are conjugated with ére.’”’ Some other grammarians cut the 
“Gordian knot” by giving no rule at all. They merely give a list of verbs 
to be memorized. 

Fundamentally, all instruction on this point of grammar has been based 
on memorizing a list of intransitive verbs which take é@re as auxiliary. The 
good students will learn the list, the mediocre ones will try to, and the 
poor ones will hope that they guess right. Can they be blamed? They have 
been told that a verb of motion takes étre, and dutifully they learn aller. 
But suddenly the ever-enquiring student says: ‘‘Doesn’t ‘to run’ indicate 
motion? Then why shouldn’t it be conjugated with étre? If I must say ‘je 
suis venu,’ why shouldn’t I say ‘je suis couru’? If I say ‘je suis allé,’ why 
don’t I say ‘je suis marché?” And all the teacher has to fall back on is to 
tell the student to memorize the verbs which take étre, and pass on as 
quickly as his wits will permit to some less debatable subject. 

The writer is one of those who believe that the less often a student is 
told “it is so because it is so,”’ the better he will learn the subject. In other 
words, teach him to learn by reasoning, not by rote. Following this principle, 
would it not be better if we could give the student a general rule whereby 
he could determine for himself whether to use avoir or étre? Instead of 
having him learn by heart a list of verbs which take étre, and having him 
feel that “this is just another of those funny things the French do,”’ let 
us appeal to his reasoning powers. Suppose we tell him that certain in- 
transitive verbs of motion or transition express both an action and a state, 
and that in those cases in which as soon as an action is accomplished, a state 
exists, étre is used as the auxiliary. At first glance this may sound rather 
vague, but it should be elaborated by examples: As soon as I have gone, 
I am gone,” therefore je suis parti. “‘As soon as he has died, he is dead,” 
therefore il est mort. On the other hand, if by this rule we cannot make 
sense in English, then avoir must be used. For example: “‘As soon as I have 
walked, I am walked’”’ does not make sense, nor does “‘As soon as I have 
run, I am run.” In such cases, therefore, étre cannot be used. 

By this means the student is forced to use his judgment, memorizing 
is reduced to a minimum, a premium is placed on reasoning, and the 
teacher does not have to resort to a subterfuge. 
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Two German V. ocabulary Tests 


WILLIAM KURATH AND JOHN M. STALNAKER 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


(Authors’ summary.—Two types of vocabulary test, each using the same words, are compared 
and analyzed. No significant differences in general behavior are found, although the analysis 
shows that the distributions of the difficulty and validity of the items vary considerably for 
the two tests. The conclusion is reached that the two tests, recall and recognition, measure 
very nearly the same ability. The tests are reproduced, and norms given.) 


HE two tests discussed here were given to 184 students in German 102 

(second quarter of elementary German) at the University of Chicago, 
in February, 1935. Both tests are completely reproduced here for the pos- 
sible use of any teachers who may desire to use them in their classes. 

The tests were the basis of an experiment which it was hoped might 
throw some light on the relative merits of two methods of testing a knowl- 
edge of German vocabulary—one test in the best-answer form, the other 
a test of vocabulary in context—one based on recognition, one on recall. 
It was desired to test the same list of one hundred words in both forms of 
the test. From the first one thousand words of the official list of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of German,! about three hundred words were 
chosen which seemed likely to fit the context of an ordinary reading selec- 
tion. Eighty-six of these words were used in the passage finally constructed; 
these words, together with fourteen additional words from the second 
thousand in the Wadepuhl list, were underlined for the student to translate 
into English. The same one hundred words were then incorporated in a 
typical best-answer test. The words do not appear in the same order in 
both tests, and in some cases the form of the word differs in the two tests, 
although not to the extent that the average student might know the one 
and not the other form. Care was taken in the construction of both tests 
to avoid the use of words in unusual meanings. 

All the instructors in German 102 were asked to announce that on a 
certain day a test would be given; no comment was made as to the nature 
of the test. All the tests were administered by the authors. Approximately 
one-half of the students took the context type test first, followed by the 
best-answer type. The others took the best-answer test first, the context 
second. The students were allowed exactly twenty minutes for each test. 
A record was kept of which form each student took first. Letter-grade 
estimates of the student’s general ability in the language had been secured 
from instructors before the test was given and comments in writing from 
the students about the tests were collected after the test had been given. 
Intelligence ratings, and, later, comprehensive examination scores were 
secured from the records of the Board of Examinations. 


‘ Walter Wadepuhl and B. Q. Morgan, Minimum Standard Vocabulary, F. S. Crofts and 
Company, 1934. 
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The best-answer test was graded perfectly objectively. The context 
tests were rigorously graded by Mr. Kurath, who had constructed both 
tests. In grading the context test, care was taken to see that the translation 
of each word fitted the context in which it occurred, both as to meaning 
and as to form. The statistical work in connection with the tests was done 
under the direction of Mr. Stalnaker. 

It has been previously shown’ that the tests are about equally valid 
when measured against teachers’ estimates as a criterion (.63 vs. .60), that 
they are both highly reliable (.97 vs. .95), that they correlated to about the 
same extent with intelligence (.34 vs. .31), and that the students are slightly 
more favorable to the context test. 

There seem to be a number of logical reasons why the context test 
should be a better test. It is more natural, it is recall which is sometimes 
felt to be superior to recognition, it represents vocabulary in use and not 
isolated words, it allows inference from context, etc. The results were not 
consistent with these preconceived views. Although the context test was 
usually slightly superior, it was not significantly so. A further analysis to 
discover just where this test failed was therefore undertaken. 

In June, 1935, 90 of the original 184 students took a three-hour com- 
prehensive examination in German. This test consisted of four sections: 
aural comprehension, vocabulary, grammar, and reading comprehension. 
The context scores correlated with the comprehensive scores .84; the best- 
answer scores correlated .80. The difference between these two coefficients 
is not significant. The sum of the two tests correlated with the compre- 
hensive examination .87. It is interesting to note that a twenty-minute 
vocabulary test given in the middle of the year predicts the final grade 
based solely on a three-hour objective examination to such a high extent. 
Yet here again one type of test does not stand out as superior to the other. 

An analysis of the items of each test was undertaken. This procedure 
yields a measure of the difficulty of each item and also a measure of the 
relationship between the item score and the total test score which includes 
the item. The analysis is based on the assumption that the total test score 
is valid and that the higher the agreement between the score on an item 
and the score on the total test, the higher the validity of the item.’ Of 
course, in tests as highly reliable as these were, the validity coefficients of 
the items are bound to be high. The tests are unquestionably consistent 
and homogeneous. 

* John M. Stalnaker and William Kurath, “A Comparison of Two Types of Foreign 
Language Vocabulary Test,” Journal of Educational Psychology, xxv1 (1935), 161-168. 

* The type of item analysis used here is the one most generally used by the Board of 
Examinations at the University of Chicago. The tetrachoric correlation is used. The papers 
are divided into two groups—those above the median on the total test and those below it. 
Each of these groups is divided into two—those who got the item right, and those who missed 
the item. From these four figures, the correlation is calculated. 
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The average validity of the context items is .68 (Sigma=.16), that of 
the best-answer items .55 (Sigma =.19). Although the context items appear 
more valid—as they must because the context test was more reliable—the 
difference is not a large one. In both cases, the average validity coefficient 
is high. 

Perhaps the most significant outcome of the analysis is the comparison 
of the relative difficulties of the items. The ideal test should have its items 
of approximately 50 per cent difficulty—i.e., answered by half of the 
group.’ The next best situation is one where the item difficulties are sym- 
metrically grouped about the 50 per cent mark. The following table shows 
the difficulties of the items. 








Frequency 
Difficulty* — 
Context Best-answer 
90-100 1 4 
70- &9 6 18 
30- 69 38 52 
10- 29 34 24 
O- 9 21 2 
Total 100 100 
Mean 32.7 47.6 
Sigma 23.3 ce | 











* The difficulty is expressed as the percentage who got the item correct. Note that the 
size of the intervals varies. 


Difficulties between 30 and 70 per cent might be considered satisfactory. 
More than half of the best answer items have such difficulties, but only 
thirty-eight of the context items fall within this range. The context items 
are in general too difficult. Twenty-two of the items are answered cor- 
rectly by less than 10 per cent of the students or more than 90 per cent, 
whereas in the best-answer test only six of the items are of these extreme 
difficulties. Indeed in the context test, thirteen items were answered cor- 
rectly by fewer than 5 per cent of the students. No item on the best-answer 
test was answered correctly by fewer than 5 per cent. The distribution of 
item difficulty is much better for the best-answer test. The question there- 
fore arises as to what would happen if the difficulty of the items of the con- 
text test were so adjusted that a distribution of item difficulty comparable 
with the best-answer test was obtained. Perhaps then the context test 
would appear appreciably superior. The students were allowed twenty 
minutes for each test. Each item of the context test was omitted by 46 per 
cent of the students on the average; each item on the best-answer test was 


‘T. G. Thurstone, “The Difficulty of a Test and its Diagnostic Value,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, xxi (1932), 335-343. 
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omitted by 18 per cent on the average. It is impossible to determine how 
many of the omissions on the context test were due to the pressure of time, 
although it is generally taken for granted that a completion item requires 
more student time than a best-answer item. If the time element contributed 
appreciably to the larger proportion of omitted items in the context test, 
increasing the time allowed for the test would be one means of decreasing 
the difficulty. 

In any best-answer test, we have reason to believe that the best items 
have each of the distractors or incorrect answers marked with equal fre- 
quency.® In other words, distractors which do not distract lessen the value 
of the item. As there are one hundred best-answer items each having one 
correct response and four incorrect responses or distractors, there is a total 
of four hundred distractors. One hundred seventy-two of these (43 per cent) 
were used by less than 5 per cent of the students. Forty-six distractors were 
marked by no one. They were deadwood. To what extent would the best- 
answer test be improved by changing these distractors and employing more 
ideal ones? 

It is of interest in passing to note the relationship existing between the 
Morgan frequency number of these words and the obtained difficulty, and 
also between the difficulty on one test and the difficulty on the other. It 
should be clearly understood that the difficulty of a word in any best- 
answer test is dependent upon the distractors. To answer correctly the 
following item is relatively easy: 

mitigate: 1-harden 2-develop 3-soften 4-cleanse 5-assuage 
A change of distractors, however, increases very markedly the difficulty of 
the item: 

mitigate: 1-alleviate 2-assuage 3-allay 4-soften 5-diminish 
Another question is the relationship between any measure of difficulty and 
of word frequency. Nevertheless the correlation between the difficulty of 
words in each of the tests and the Morgan number was computed. The cor- 
relation between the Morgan number and the difficulty of the items in the 
best-answer test is .14; the correlation between the Morgan number and 
the difficulty of the items in the context test is .24. The relationship be- 
tween the difficulty in the best-answer test and that in the context test is 
.83. Doubtless a certain carry-over effect is partly responsible here, inas- 
much as the same students took both tests at one time. On the average the 
context items were 14 to 15 points more difficult (Sigma= 13.9). 

The original tests upon which all the analysis has been based are repro- 
duced here. They are not published or commercialized. Any teacher who 
cares to is invited to use the tests by having them reproduced as he sees fit. 
Any revisions, changes, or substitutions felt desirable should be made. The 
total score possible is 100 points on each form. The standard error of a test 


§ Paul Horst, “The Difficulty of a Multiple Choice Test Item,’’ Journal of Educational 
Psychology, xxtv (1933), 229-232. 
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score® is 3.1 points for the context test and 3.9 points for the best-answer 
test. The tests take twenty minutes each. After slightly over one quarter’s 
work in German at the University of Chicago—perhaps about four semes- 
ter-hours—the following results were obtained: 











Context Best-answer 
Mean 32.7 47.0 
Sigma 18.3 17.8 
Qi 4 32.7 
Median A.7 46.3 
Qs 45.5 60.5 











Which of the two tests is intrinsically better is hard to say. The evidence 
suggests that if the difficulty of the context test could be adjusted it would 
likely be superior. To adjust the difficulty and keep the other good qualities 
of the test intact is a difficult problem. Perhaps an adjustment of the time 
allowed would partly accomplish this. Equal effort expended on the best- 
answer test might result in considerable improvement in it. The intrinsic 
relationship between the two tests as they were given was .95. The tests 
seem to measure very nearly the same thing. 


“BEST-ANSWER” 


DrrEcTIons: One of the five English words or phrases in each line is a correct translation of the 
German word. Write the number of the word which you consider to be the correct translation 
in the blank space. 


Example: Mond 1-world 2-month 3-moon 4-mouth 5-word 3 


1. bekommen 1-become 2-arrive 3-accept 4-escape 5-receive... . sa, eum 
2. versuchen 1-attempt 2-search 3-request 4-conceal 5-visit . . acre 
3. beweisen 1-prove 2-inform 3-bleach 4-direct 5-advise. . . eres 
4. verdienen 1-administer 2-serve 3-hire 4-dilute 5-earn. . . ; anes 
5. Pflicht 1-situation 2-pledge 3-escape 4-duty 5-pride... eee 
6. Angst 1-narrowness 2-fear 3-stallion 4-proximity 5-autumn. . . ae 
7. ziemlich 1-timely 2-docile 3-cozy 4-rather 5-angry...... ae aces 
8. erleben 1-survive 2-vivify 3-elevate 4-experience 5-praise. . . oe 
9. schliesslich 1-enclosed 2-finally 3-secure 4-rapidly 5-attainable. . ee 
10. Vetter 1-cousin 2-weather 3-parent 4-gambler 5-sprinkler. . . . a 
11. gehéren 1-belong 2-hear 3-raise 4-acquire 5-explode........ en 
12. schlecht 1-striking 2-slight 3-badly 4-rainy 5-belligerent. . . eosin 
13. Kleidung 1-clotting 2-ascent 3-renovation 4-apparel 5-accompaniment.. — 
14. allerlei 1-various 2-primary 3-everything 4-in addition 5-oldish...... —_____ 
15. etwa 1-something 2-dual 3-perhaps 4-closely 5-broken......... aa 
16. erleiden 1-guide 2-remain 3-lighten 4-remain 5-suffer.......... ee 
17. Zukunft 1-future 2-artifice 3-arrival 4-possibility 5-heredity.... ——— 
18. daher 1-gradually 2-recently 3-thither 4-hence 5-closer............ a 
19. Vorteil 1-advantage 2-projection 3-prejudice 4-vanguard 5-judgment. — 


*T. L. Kelley, Interpretation of Educational Measurements, (World Book Company, 
1927), p. 171. 
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. obgleich 

. unméglich 
. genau 

. erwachsen 
. Gewalt 

. wirklich 

. zwingen 

. Dach 

. einsehen 

. Abschied 
. Strafe 
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. treffen 

. gering 

. heiraten 

. Erlésung 

. geniessen 

. zog vor 

. falls 

. besonders 

. Verlust 

. verschieden 
43. 
. Gunst 
. grob 
. bereit 


. ehe 


gewohnlich 


Absicht 


. gehorchen 
. verlangen 
. dauern 

. befohlen 

. fast 

. einzeln 

. verzehren 
. schien 

. gewiss 

. unterstiitzen 
. billig 

. fiihren 

. Rat 

. Zorn 

. befiirchten 
. friedlich 

. wahlen 

. Gefahr 

. trennen 

. schicken 

. Ausbriiche 
0. gemein 

. Vieh 
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1-skimp 2-scold 3-scoop 4-skim 5-transport................ 
1-although 2-at once 3-while 4-equal 5-above. . 
1-irreparable 2-difficult 3-gradually 4-distz .steful 5- ieapensible 
1-exactly 2-kneeling 3-anew 4-recent 5-about... * 
1-adult 2-cleansed 3-indolent 4-awakened 5-polished... . 
1-violence 2-forestry 3-portrait 4-stroke 5-volition..... 
1-practicable 2-laborious 3-terrible 4-noticeable 5-really.. .. 
1-twinge 2-rock 3-compel 4-compress 5-divide. . 

1-creek 2-roof 3-idea 4-gratitude 5-possibility 

l-realize 2-intrude 3-penetrate 4-peer 5-specialize...... 
1-sediment 2-divorce 3-subtraction 4-decision 5-departure 
1-highway 2-strap 3-punishment 4-tenseness 5-starch.... 
1-ventilated 2-premature 3-ferrous 4-hereditary 5-honest..... 
1-congregate 2-hit 3-pursue 4+-drip 5-tread............ 
1-slight 2-fermented 3-circular 4-noisily 5-twisted. 

1-consult 2-esteem 3-marry 4-locate 5-guess.......... 
1-deliverance 2-solution 3-thawing 4-loss 5-reduction. . 
l-enjoy 2-sneeze 3-sprinkle 4-throw 5-recover.......... 
1-preferred 2-advanced 3-dismounted 4-produced 5- preceded. 
1-in fact 2-descending 3-instead 4-in case 5-incorrect.... 
1-probably 2-about 3-especially 4-despite 5-nevertheless. . . 
1-pleasure 2-loss 3-ventilation 4-withdrawal 5-desire..... 
1-divorced 2-promised 3-different 4-displaced 5-determined. . 
1-cozy 2-mentionable 3-usually 4-often 5-residential. . . 

l-art 2-opposition 3-favor 4-future 5-pit. . shan 
l-rough 2-avaricious 3-immense 4-gravely 5-excav ated bags on 
1-prepared 2-mounted 3-confident 4-extended 5-regretted 
1-before 2-conjugal 3-while 4-because 5-after........ 
1-vision 2-imitation 3-view 4-departure 5-intention.... 
1-belong 2-elevate 3-conceal 4-refuse 5-obey........ 
1-postpone 2-demand 3-extend 4-bore 5-travel. . 

1-suffer 2-project 3-thaw 4-during 5-continue. . eee 
1-commanded 2-failed 3-touched 4-pursued 5- deceiv ed Peery 
1-firm 2-rapidly 3-almost 4-stout 5-ceremoniously........... 
1-count 2-divide 3-single 4-erstwhile 5-once............ 
1-do without 2-honor 3-consume 4-decorate 5-destroy..... 
l-appeared 2-snowed 3-showed 4-beautiful 5-came......... 
1-conscientious 2-humorous 3-certainly 4-knowingly 5-pale.. . 
l-understate 2-approve 3-protect 4-support 5-hesitate...... 
1-pointed 2-overdue 3-expensive 4-splendid 5-cheap. . 
1-detest 2-prefer 3-lead 4-travel 5-touch..... , 
l-advice 2-percentage 3-respite 4-wheel 5-hall. . . 
1-fence 2-tooth 3-destruction 4-joy 5-wrath........ 
1-fructify 2-plow 3-aggravate 4-attend 5-fear............... 
1-palatable 2-convivial 3-proud 4-peaceful 5-finally..... 
1-disarrange 2-recover 3-select 4-lament 5-grind...... 
l-apprehension 2-danger 3-voyage 4-relatives 5-proximity.... 
1-diverge 2-reverse 3-separate 4-weep 5-burn..... 
1-present 2-send 3-scold 4-tremble 5-thicken...... ; 
1-drawbridge 2-views 3-escape 4-fagade 5-eruptions......... 
l-owned 2-vulgar 3-negative 4-smoky 5-pertinent........... 
1-vista 2-scarcity 3-livestock 4-pain 5-grain. .. 
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. vermochte 
. trage 

. tiberhaupt 
. Urteil 

. Verwandte 
. Zufall 

. Nahrung 


. Kampf 

. heimlich 
. Anlass 

82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 


beschlossen 
jagen 
gebrauchen 
Ziel 

sofort 
beobachten 
Gestalt 
Besitztum 
Waff 

bése 
achten 
Forderung 
glauben 
irgendwie 
Erbe 
verweilen 
dennoch 
geraten-in 
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1-could 2-constructed 3-disliked 4-repaired 5-desired. . . 
1-portable 2-indolent 3-dry 4-strange 5-deceitful....... 
1-superior 2-protected 3-at all 4-permanent 5-at once..... 
1-origin 2-timepiece 3-judgment 4-instalment 5-quarter...... 
1-relatives 2-enemies 3-converts 4-changelings 5-expenditures. 
1-trap 2-occurrence 3-disaster 4-chance 5-autumn.. . 
l-approach 2-negation 3-nourishment 4-neighborhood 5-pre- 
sentiment... .. 

1-camp 2-swamp 3-forest 4-chamber 5-battle. 

1-comfortable 2-divine 3-residential 4-secretly 5-situated 
1-map 2-occasion 3-beginning 4-misfortune 5-inlet. .. . 
l-inaccessible 2-wounded 3-inclosed 4-resolved 5-surrounded 
1-chase 2-trot 3-assert 4-project 5-waver... 

1-shattered 2-brought 3-brewed 4-use 5-arrive. . 

1-tile 2-ceiling 3-cell 4-destination 5-toll. . . 
l-advanced 2-continuous 3-departed 4-at once 5-thus..... 
1-protect 2-observe 3-question 4-punish 5-dislike..... 
1-location 2-barn 3-figure 4-village 5-gesture. . . ses 
1-cathedral 2-property 3-business 4-auditorium 5-position. .. . 
1-warfare 2-wharf 3-welfare 4-weapon 5-overcoat....... 
1-bad 2-rudimentary 3-penitent 4-necessary 5-buxom.... 
1-groan 2-eighteen 3-request 4-heed 5-attack. 

l-advancement 2-demand 3-speed 4-crossing 5-expense. 

1-pick 2-climb 3-paste 4-spherical 5-believe............. 
1-somehow 2-somewhere 3-nobody 4-somewhat 5-whoever. . . 
1-pea 2-herb 3-heir 4-earth 5-matrimony.............. 
1-detail 2-endure 3-sojourn 4-complain 5-convalesce..... 
1-finally 2-nevertheless 3-although 4-furthermore 5-later. 
1-invade 2-grate upon 3-get into 4-turn into 5-involve. . 

1-they were sorry 2-they arrived 3-they succeeded Athey < were 
happy 5-they liked it 


In the following passage, certain words and phrases are underlined; you will find these words 
and phrases, followed by a blank line, repeated at the right of the passage. Give the English 
translation of these words which will fit the context in which the words appear. The English 
translation should correspond to the German word as to number in the case of nouns, and as 
to tense in the case of verbs. 


ihn achteten. 


EXAMPLE: 





























In der Mostackerstrasse wohnte eine wohnte lived 
junge Frau, die durch ein Ungliick bald Ungliick accident 
nach der Hochzeit ihren Mann verloren bald S08 
hatte. verloren lost 

Ein Mann hatte drei erwachsene Séhne. erwachsene 
Diese arbeiteten fast nie, obgleich der Vater fast obgleich 
ihnen befohlen hatte, ihr eigenes Brot zu befohlen 
verdienen, und bése wurde, wenn sie nicht auf verdienen bése. 
Der Alte schimpfte oft und achteten__________schimpfte. 
versuchte ihnen zu beweisen, dass dieses Leben versuchte beweisen 
dauern_ 


nicht viel linger dauern konnte, da jeder 
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einzelne von ihnen jetzt mehr verzehrte, als 
friiher alle drei. Obwohl die Lebensmittel 
damals ziemlich billig waren, schien es ihm 
unméglich, dass er sie linger wunterstiitzen 
kénnte. “Es ist gewiss eure Pflicht,’”’ sagte 
er, “‘genau so wie es einmal meine war, nicht 
langer unter dem viterlichen Dache zu verweilen. 
Ich verlange von euch, das ihr sofort in die 
Welt hinaus zieht und in Zukunft ein ehrliches 
Leben fihrt. Nehmt meinen Rat an, sonst 
gebrauche ich Gewalt und zwinge euch, meinem 
Befehl zu gehorchen.” 

Die Séhne beobachteten ihren Vater und 
sahen ein, dass es wirklich seine Absicht war, 
sie fortzujagen. Sie hatten Angst vor seinem 
Zorn und beschlossen ihren Abschied zu nehmen, 
ehe eine nicht geringe Strafe sie treffen wiirde. 


Sie glaubten dennoch heimlich, dass sie seine 
Gunst nicht ganz verloren hiatten, da ihr Vater 
ihnen gewdhnlich keinen Anlass gegeben hatte, 
irgendwie Gefahr von seinen Zorn-ausbriichen 


zu befiirchten, denn er war nie gemein oder grob 
mit ihnen gewesen. 

Da sie wenig Besitztum hatten, gelang es 
ihnen bald bereit zu sein, seiner Forderung 
entgegenzukommen. Da jeder sich ein anderes 
Ziel gewéhlt hatte, trennten sie sich am Tore des 
Vaterhauses, an dem die Gestaltdes Vaters stand, 
der seinen Erben friedliche Gliickswiinsche 
nachzu-schicken schien. Jeder trug bei sich 
alles, was ihm gehérte, Kleidung, etwas Nahrung 
und eine Waffe, falls er etwa in einen Kampf 


geraten sollte. 

Auf ihren verschiedenen Wegen erlebten sie 
allerlei Abenteuer. Der eine wurde reich, indem 
er die Tochter eines wohlhabenden Vieh- 
handlers heiratete. Dem zweiten ging es schlecht, 
da er besonders trdge war und kein gutes Urteil 


zu geben vermochte. Er musste grosse Verluste 
erleiden und hatte wberhaupt kein Gliick. Er 
fand seine Erlisung schliesslich im Tode. Der 
dritte zog vor seine Verwandten aufzusuchen, 
besonders einen Vetter, der den Vorteil hatte, 
durch Zufall viel Geld bekommen zu haben, 
und mit dem unser junger Mann daker ein 
schénes Leben geniessen konnte. 


einzelne_____ 


CE 


ee 


Sa 
unméglich__- 
gewiss__ 
genau_ 
Dache— 
verlange— 
Zukunft_ 
fiihrt__ 
gebrauche_ 
zwinge___ 
beobachteten_ 
wirklich___ 
jagen___ 
Zorn__ 
Abschied__. 
geringe__ 
treffen__ 
glaubten__ 
heimlich__ 
gewohnlich__ 
irgendwie_— 
ausbriichen__ 
befiirchten_ 
grob 
Besitztum_ 
bereit__ 
Ziel 
trennten_ 
Gestalt__ 
Erben__ 
schicken_ 
gehérte_— 
Nahrung — 
falls. 2 
Kampf____ 
verschiedenen 
allerlei____ 
Vieh___ 
heiratete___ 
besonders_— 
Uritet 
vermochte__ 
erleiden___ 








Erlésung___ 


re... 
a... 
Zufall___ 

daher 





ee ee ee 


unterstiitzen___ 
Pflicht__ 


verweilen_. 
sofort____ 
ehrliches— 
a 
Gewalt___ 
gehorchen___ 
sahen ein____ 
Absicht____ 
Angst____ 
beschlossen__ 

SS 
Strafe__ 


dennoch___ 
Gunst__. ; _ 
Anlass___ 


Gefahr____ sates 


gemein______ 


gelang es ihnen___ 
Forderung_— 
gewahlt___ 





friedliche____ 


_Kleidung_— 
Waffe 
ee 
geraten_________. 
eiehien 





schlecht__ 
trige__ alent 


OI is 
iiberhaupt_____ 
___schliesslich____ 
____Verwandten__ 
Vorteil____ 


______bekommen__ 


geniessen___-___= 
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On the Translation of Verse 


PARKE R. KOLBE 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


(Author’s summary.—Translation is not one of the great arts, yet it requires, particularly 
in the translation of verse, thorough knowledge of language, with true appreciation of the 
beautiful, and some ability in the use of words. Classical verse is incapable of mechanically ac- 
curate reproduction in our modern tongue. The same is true, but in lesser degree, of verse in 
the modern foreign languages. Examples are offered in illustration of these statements.) 


ET it be admitted at the outset that translation is not one of the great 

arts. The fine creative genius of the author and the composer is rarely 
to be found in it. But good translation, nevertheless, requires certain 
knowledge, training, and literary ability (as well as appreciation) which 
serve to raise it above the level of mere handicraft. Like most other skills 
and professions its more common forms are easily obtainable at cheap prices 
on the everyday market. One may hire at bargain rates in these days the 
services of the ordinary engineer, lawyer, or physician; and the hack trans- 
lator of the commercial world may be, and usually is, retained at a pitiful 
stipend—a result of the inexorable law of supply and demand. I would by 
no means belittle the valuable and necessary work that these men perform. 
But I would here emphasize the sharp line that must be drawn between 
translation of this sort and the really great literary masterpieces of transla- 
tion. Perhaps the greatest of these is August Wilhelm von Schlegel’s trans- 
lation of Shakespeare into German, a work but little known to the English- 
speaking world but a work which has served to make Shakespeare a national 
poet of Germany. The difficulty of reproducing Shakespeare’s diction and 
thought in another tongue is so enormous as to verge on the impossible; 
yet here the impossible has been accomplished with an astounding fidelity. 
The success of this truly great translation is proved by the fact that Shake- 
speare is as well known to the German people as is Goethe himself, and his 
plays are undoubtedly performed more commonly on the German stage 
than in England. 

Most of us, I think, have a certain prejudice against reading in the 
English version a novel translated from a foreign tongue. It may be that 
there exists somewhere such a novel so well translated that all trace of 
foreign expression is eliminated. If such perfection exists, I am still ignorant 
of its whereabouts. Nothing illustrates more adequately the difficulties that 
beset translation than does this condition, for in translating foreign prose 
the translator must transpose to an alien setting not only thought and 
diction but usually also custom and milieu, a practically impossible task. 
Our ability to assimilate and enjoy the fiction of other lands usually de- 
pends in direct ratio on our familiarity with their life and people. English 
novels are freely read and enjoyed in the United States because they are 
written in what we believe (until our first visit to London) to be a common 
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language, about people of our own racial stock. Yet with all that in their 
favor we still know and feel that English novels have a touch of foreign 
strangeness about them, though they be not foreign enough to require 
actual translation. The German and, in less degree, the Frenchman we 
know from personal association in our own land. Their languages are 
strange to most of us and so require translation. But we have heard enough 
about their ways of living and thinking to render them not entirely un- 
familiar to us, and this is fortunate, for these intangible elements can never 
be translated. Hence we tolerate a translation from German or French and 
occasionally even elevate it to a position among the best sellers. But how 
different is the situation when we come to attempt the reading of works 
translated from less known lands of a culture more remote from our own. 
Even Russian novels, however well translated, fail to interest many of us— 
the Slavic temperament is so different from our own. We may enjoy reading 
a description by one of our fellow-countrymen of life in Tibet or Patagonia, 
but we should probably be terribly bored if we had to read an English 
translation of similar native literary efforts, if such there be, in these lands. 

If it be difficult to translate the true letter and spirit of a piece of prose, 
the perfect reproduction of verse from another language into our own is, 
in effect, a sheer impossibility. I venture to believe that it never has been 
accomplished and that it never can be accomplished. This effort to reach 
an unattainable goal is just what makes the undertaking so interesting to 
the student of languages in their modern and historical aspects. The me- 
chanically perfect translation of verse should reproduce exactly the metre 
of the original as well as its word order in etymological equivalency. I can 
illustrate my meaning best by the modern form of a simple old German 
couplet, which is almost (but not quite) capable of mechanically perfect 


translation: 


Du bist mein 
Ich bin dein 


Thou art mine 
I am thine 


Here everything except the verb-forms is etymologically and metrically 
identical in both languages. If even so simple a stanza as this cannot be 
“perfectly” translated, it is clearly evident that the translator must give 
up all hope of mechanical perfection in rendering more sustained passages. 
Mechanically perfect translation of verse, however, should not be con- 
sidered as the summum bonum of the translator’s art. While accuracy in 
verbal reproduction is always worthy of effort, many good translators have 
neglected it entirely in favor of a more subtle kind of translation which 
seeks to reproduce the spirit of the verse rather than its mere form. Here 
true creative genius may sometimes be seen, as is the case in Fitzgerald's 
English version of Omar Khayyam. 
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Classical verse is distinguished from modern verse by the fact that its 
structure is based upon syllabic quantity rather than upon root syllable 
accent. Thus it is difficult, if not impossible, for us to appreciate some of the 
more involved classical verse-structures as used by Pindar or Horace, al- 
though the ringing hexameters of Homer and Vergil please our ear, after 
we have painstakingly determined just where the accents lie. With the 
development of the Germanic languages the principal accent came to be 
fixed upon the root-syllable of the word and so in English, German, and the 
related tongues, words in poetry are accented just as they are in prose— 
a simplification for which we may be very thankful. 

From what has just been said it is evident that no English translation 
could possibly reproduce the verse of Horace with mechanical accuracy, 
since the principle of syllabic accent is basically different in the two lan- 
guages. But there is still another reason why such a translation is im- 
possible; namely, the highly inflected character of the Latin language, 
which can be reproduced in English only by circumlocution. Hence the 
translator of Horace is forced to cut himself loose entirely from the struc- 
ture of the Latin text and can only try to reproduce the thought in some 
modern verse-form that may seem to him appropriate. 

The early classical translators were naturally affected by the redun- 
dancy of expression which characterized their period. I choose from among 
them a translation of Horace (Odes 1, 38, the familiar Persicos odi, puer, 
apparatus) as found in the French “Edition Polyglotte” of Monfalcon 
(1834): 

I tell thee, boy, that I detest 
The grandeur of a Persian feast 


Nor for me the Linden’s rind 
Shall the flowery chaplet bind; 


Then search not where the curious rose 
Beyond its season loitering grows, 
But beneath the mantling vine 
While I quaff the flowing wine, 


The myrtle’s wreath shall crown our brows, 
While you shall wait and I carouse. 


Horace in his original uses only thirty-two words to convey the same 
sequence of ideas, so condensed is his Latin expression, while Monfalcon 
uses sixty-one words, or nearly twice as many. As an experiment I have 
tried to imitate Horace’s verse with as few words as possible but am some- 
what humiliated to find that I can get along with only five words less than 
Monfalcon: 

Boy, I hate the Persians’ show; 
Ostentatious wreaths displease me. 


The beauty of the rose in fall, 
Though rare, has no more charm to ease me. 
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A simple wreath the myrtle gives, 

And all your pains cannot adorn it— 

A wreath that fits both you and me, 
With cup in hand, why should I scorn it? 


Seeking at random, I have made another selection: 


Vile potabis modicis Sabinum 
Cantharis .. . (Odes 1, 20) 


Here the poet has paid graceful tribute to his benefactor in three short 
stanzas, numbering fifty-one words in all, but Monfalcon has found it 
necessary to use an even hundred to reproduce the same ideas: 


A poet’s beverage, humbly cheap 

(Should great Maecenas be my guest), 
The vintage of the Sabine grape, 

But yet in sober cups, shall crown the feast: 
*Twas rack’d into a Grecian cask, 

Its rougher juice to melt away, 
I seal’d it, too—a pleasing task! 

With annual joy to mark the glorious day, 
When in applausive shouts thy name 

Spread from the theatre around, 
Floating on thy own Tiber’s stream, 

And Echo, playful nymph, return’d the sound. 
From the Caecubian vintage prest 

For you shall flow the racy wine; 
But ah! my meagre cup’s unblest 

With the rich Formian vine. 


My own efforts, I blush to relate, have not been much more successful in 
condensed expression, though I have managed to get along with eighty-five 


words: 


A common Sabine wine thou’lt drink, 
Which I have sealed for thee, 
From modest cups, Maecenas, friend, 
Though noble knight thou be. 


*Twas put down in a Grecian jug 
Upon that very day 

When in the Roman theater 
The noisy throng held sway 


And praised thy name until the banks 
Where Father Tiber lies 

Back from the hills of Vatican 
Reechoed with their cries. 


Thou’rt wont to drink Caecubian wine 
And wine at Cales pressed— 

But I have no Falernian 

Nor Formian for my guest. 
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It must be admitted, however, that this strife for paucity of expression 
is, after all, but a mere sporting with the mechanics of poetry. As a matter 
of fact, it seems to me that the spirit of Horace’s verse, with its unfamiliar 
word-order and prosody as well as its condensation of expression, is quite 
untranslatable into English. In fact I am sure that few of us today can even 
appreciate the poetic appeal of the original. 

Much closer to our racial and linguistic habit lies the alliterative poetry 
of the early Germanic epic. Still lacking the modern device of end-rhyme, 
it is nevertheless not only familiar to us but even quite capable of imitation 
in modern English. Had our language not suffered an admixture of Norman 
French it is even possible that much of the early English epic could be 
translated into modern English almost literally, word for word. Unfortu- 
nately many of the hearty old Anglo-Saxon words have been replaced by 
words of Romance origin and are hence incomprehensible to modern ears. 
Nevertheless the simplicity of form and thought that characterizes the 
alliterative epic and its system of root-syllable accent, identical with our 
modern practice, renders its reproduction in modern English verse a much 
simpler task than is the case with classical poetry. 

Finally, we arrive at the consideration of the verse of our own age. 
A good translator will, I believe, give close attention to the true reproduc- 
tion of verse-structure and of the system of rhyme. Within these mechani- 
cal limitations his task consists of trying to grasp the spirit of the original] 
and to reproduce it faithfully. If he be translating from a language still sub- 
ject to a considerable degree of inflection, as for example, Russian, his task 
is all the more difficult. But if the original be French or German, there is 
sufficient correspondence in grammatical structure, in vocabulary, and in 
versification to allow a reasonably faithful translation in modern English. 
Naturally the more elevated the thought and expression of the original 
may be, the more difficult it is to reproduce it in another language. Thus, 
a Mother Goose rhyme is easier to translate than a passage from Shake- 
speare. 

Perhaps translation of the poetry of Goethe may justly be reckoned as 
one of the most formidable tasks that the translator may approach. Not 
only is the thought lofty and often obscure, but the master’s craftsmanship 
and technique in the construction of his verse are so perfect as to defy ade- 
quate reproduction in another tongue by any lesser talent. Added to this 
is his superlative gift for the creation of that subtle thing called atmos- 
phere, an effect produced by his inspired talent in the choice of words which, 
by their very sound, as well as by their meaning, help to convey the im- 
pression that he seeks. To anyone who wishes proof of these statements 
I recommend the attempt to translate a sustained passage from Faust’s 
initial soliloquy. No one, so far as I know the existing translations, has 
ever succeeded in reproducing adequately the beauty and despair of these 
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verses. But anyone, I think, is better for the attempt and for the sense of 
humility that it will bring him. This is my only excuse for the following: 


Oh Moon above, I’d wish of thee 

That ne’er again thou’dst look on me, 
Awake so many a midnight sad 

Before this desk, with sorrow mad; 

Then o’er my books thou did’st appear; 
A woeful friend, thou brought’st no cheer. 
O could I on some mountain height 
Walk unafraid in thy dear light, 

With spirits flutter o’er mountain hollow, 
O’er meadows in twilight hov’ring follow, 
And freed from wisdom’s dust, ascending 
Be bathed in thy sweet dew unending! 


Translation, as was said in the beginning, is not a great creative art. 
If it were, not many of us could enjoy its practice, since genius is rare. But 
anyone with knowledge of another language, with true appreciation of the 
beautiful in literature, and with some ability in the use of words, may share 
the joy of creative genius vicariously by indulging in translation. He may 
not produce a literary masterpiece even at second-hand, but he will at least 
know and appreciate more adequately the work of the truly great. 














Silent Films and Lantern Slides 
in Teaching French 


EDWARD G. BERNARD 
Assistant Managing Editor, Modern Language Journal 


(Author’s summary.—<A brief survey of the advantages, the free and commercial sources of 
materials, and some teaching methods and bibliography.) 


LTHOUGH sound films are rapidly extending their domination over 

the field, silent films and lantern slides still offer the most practical 
and simple means of introducing the new visual procedures in language 
instruction. During the past decade the use of such silent materials has 
expanded rapidly through the country. The French Government Tourist 
Office, which has only four films at present, reports them in use by about 
two hundred schools annually, while approximately twice that number 
make use of its lantern slides each year. On the whole a substantial supply 
of suitable pictures has been made available, most of which may be had 
without rental charge, or at very low fees. 

Advantages.—The reasons for this growth are numerous. It might seem 
that language instruction is an essentially auditory operation and that 
visual aids not accompanied by sound would be of small value. But this 
is far from the truth. As Freeman and Wood demonstrated in their now 
classical experiments, the employment of visual representations as con- 
tained in films increases the effectiveness of learning of all types as con- 
trasted with learning which proceeds purely in terms of more abstract 
verbal symbols. Learning proceeds more rapidly and thoroughly when we 
associate the words /a maison with the actual picture of a French house or 
houses, than it does when we associate the words /a maison with the equally 
abstract symbols the house. In addition to supplying visual representations 
of France and French objects with which to construct a foundation of ex- 
periential meanings for French vocabulary, silent films create great interest 
and concentration of attention upon learning. Probably the chief use of 
the pictures thus far employed has been rather as a motivating device 
which stimulates interest in language by providing an inspiring contact 
with France itself, than as an elaborately worked-out means of teaching 
syllabus material by visual means. The scattered progressive teachers who 
have attempted the latter procedure report highly fruitful results, so far 
as the writer is informed, but while its more complex methods are being 
worked out, silent films and slides become rapidly more popular as 
motivation devices. In the teaching of French civilization and geography, 
these materials are especially effective. For practical purposes such a film 
as “Chateaux on the Loire” (Railways of France) has a number of ad- 
vantages over even the sound film. It is imperative that any spoken ex- 
planation of a visual sequence, which has been planned indiscriminately for 
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a general national or international student audience, be freely reinterpreted 
to suit the grade-level and class-situation of each group which views the 
film. Thus, where the subject-matter of the film is purely visual, as in geog- 
raphy or architecture, an able teacher probably will always be well able 
to bring out the points she wishes to emphasize, without the competition 
of a lecture synchronized with the film. The relatively low cost of silent 
16 mm. equipment and the availability of larger quantities of free materials 
are also factors which bulk largely in the popularity of the silent film. Be- 
cause they move and are psychologically more compelling, films are su- 
perior to still photographs and lantern slides in creating interest and hold- 
ing attention. On the other hand, slides obtain from their very immobility 
certain unique values which the film does not have, particularly for drill 
work and other class situations in which it is desirable to hold a single pic- 
ture on the screen for several minutes. When only a specific view or two are 
desired, it is possible for a teacher to refer to them quickly and directly, 
without having to project a whole reel of film to reach them. 

Sources of free materials —The chief sources of free silent films and slides 
are the various agencies interested in promoting tourist travel to France. 
Foremost among these are the Railways of France and the French Line, 
610 Fifth Avenue, and the Office Francais du Tourisme, 4 East 52nd Street, 
New York City. While there are numerous films produced for educational 
and propaganda purposes in France by governmental agencies, which un- 
doubtedly include some of value to American schools, there is as yet no 
adequate knowledge as to precisely what exists and how it may be made 
available. The French Information Center, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, is at present conducting an investigation of the different governmental 
departments in France to ascertain what films they have issued and to se- 
cure a representative collection for use in this country. A helpful source 
of information is the Librairie de l’Enseignement, 11 rue de Sévres, Paris. 
The Touring Club of France, 65, Avenue de la Grande Armée, Paris, has 
a lending library of films, some accompanied by lectures. Although the 
pictures available from sources in this country are all admittedly produced 
for the purpose of stimulating tourist traffic rather than for pedagogical 
purposes, they are relatively free from propaganda in most cases, except 
that which consists of presenting attractive and colorful views of France 
itself. Since the pictures are entirely accurate and authentic however, they 
make excellent motivation material. The films are not in all cases compre- 
hensive treatments of the topics about which they are organized. They do 
not have plots or suspense, but are unified in subject-matter and are short 
enough to be practical for classroom use, ranging for the most part from six 
to thirty minutes in running time. Slides and photographs of various re- 
gions, buildings, and peasant costumes may also be secured from these 
same agencies at no charge, except for transportation. 
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The largest collection of free materials is owned and distributed by the 
Railways of France, which possesses thirty-three silent subjects and twenty 
sets of lantern slides. Five of the films are two reels in length, running from 
twenty to twenty-five minutes. The list also includes a three-reel travelogue 
of the northern coast of France, a four-reel general treatment of France and 
French Morocco, and a six-reel journey through Alsace, showing Stras- 
bourg, Wissembourg, Selestat, Colmar, the medieval castles of the Vosges 
mountains, and the costumes and festivals of the region. These subjects 
are all on standard size, 35 mm. film, and twenty-two of them are on non- 
inflammable acetate stock, known as “safety film.”” Among the most 
popular subjects is a six-minute single-reel film of ‘‘Paris and its Environs,” 
which shows scenes not only of the outstanding features of the city itself, 
but of Versailles, Malmaison, Chantilly, Fontainebleau and St. Germain 
as well. You can not give each of your students a free passage to Brittany, 
but in the subject called ‘‘The Morbihan” you can make it possible for 
them to see Vannes, Quiberon, Belle-Ile, the Gulf of Morbihan, and many 
picturesque Pardons and folk-costumes of that region. In ‘Route des 
Alpes,” one may see Chamonix, Briangon, and the beautiful lakes of 
Annecy and Bourget; or, in “Chateaux Country,” you may turn to Tours 
with its castles, to stately Azay le Rideau and to Chinon, superbly pictured. 

The Railways of France slide-sets cover almost every conceivable 
aspect of France which can be visually treated. In addition to duplicating 
much of the subject-matter shown in the films, they contain such sets as 
“Cathedrals and Churches of France,” ‘‘Rural France,” and a set in colors 
of ‘The Valley of the Rhone.” These materials are shipped express collect, 
insured, to any part of the country, and must be returned in the same 
manner. They are available to educational institutions, societies, clubs, and 
people interested in travel. Since the films are in considerable demand, it is 
wise to make reservations as far in advance as is feasible, and to indicate 
second-choice preferences. It is possible to retain the materials for more 
than one showing, within reasonable limits, but since every effort is made 
to circulate these materials among as many users as possible, great care 
should be taken to return films or slides immediately after the perform- 
ances. It is also desirable, and in some cases a compulsory requirement 
among distributors of free visual aids, that exhibitors send a report as to the 
attendance at the showings. 

The next largest source of free silent films of France is the French Line 
office in New York, which offers twenty reels of travel subjects. Nineteen 
of these are in 16 mm. width, which can be employed on small classroom- 
size projectors, operated by any intelligent student, or by the teacher. 
All 16 mm. film is on acetate stock which is non-inflammable and does not 
have to be projected from a booth. Unlike the French Railways subjects, 
the French Line films are organized into fewer and longer treatments. The 
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collection includes a good one-reel sightseeing tour of Paris by Chase, and 
an interesting two-reel study of life on board the “Normandie” on her 
maiden voyage. The most comprehensive single treatment of France is 
found in a six-reel subject called “Southern, Central and Eastern France,” 
which makes an excellent survey-medium for teachers who do not have the 
time or facilities for a number of separate film-showings. Commencing with 
a sailing on the “Ile de France,” the trip proceeds through Maintenon, 
Chartres, Evreux, Le Mans, Poitiers, Brantéme, Bordeaux, the Basque 
country, Biarritz, Carcassonne, Aix-les-Bains, the French Alps, the French 
Riviera, Rheims, the battlefields, Paris and Versailles. By means of another 
subject, a seven-reel picture called ‘Four Thousand Miles by Motor 
Through Europe,” you may visit Belgium, Paris and the country north and 
east of it, Burgundy, the Chateaux, Brittany, and Normandy. 

The French Government Tourist Information Office at present offers 
only one silent film, a single-reel travelogue, ‘Chantilly,’ for which it makes 
a shipping charge of fifty cents. But it does have the largest collection of 
free lantern slides and photographs of France available in this country. In 
addition to the more commonly treated regions of France, such subjects 
as Algeria, Tunis, the French canal-system, the old roads and hotels of 
France, Anjou, and the Pyrenees are included in its twenty-eight sets of 
slides. Those sets which it reports as most popular are “Environs de Paris,” 
“Paris,” “Céte d’Azur,” “Vallée du Rhone,” “‘Région des Causses,”’ “Des 
Cévennes aux Pyrenées,” ‘Landes,’ “Pays Basque,” ‘Chateaux de 
France,’ and ‘“‘Tourisme Nautique (Fleuves, Riviéres, Cétes, Ports de 
France).’’ Twenty-four of the sets are accompanied by lectures in French, 
giving essential information about the material presented in the pictures. 
Both film and slides are on inflammable nitrate stock. This office also 
supplies photographs of scores of characteristic and famous views of 
France, for reproduction in newspapers, magazines and books. 

It is necessary to use an official letterhead when requesting the use of! 
film or slides. 

Rental and purchase sources.—Probably due to the availability of free 
materials, the silent-film ollerings of commercial producers and distributors 
are not numerous. The chief sources of rental or purchase materials are the 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 327 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Whole- 
some Films Service, Inc., 48 Melrose Street, Boston, and Burton Holmes, 
Inc., 7510 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago. The Society for Visual Education 
offers in both 16 mm. and 35 mm. width, “Apple Blossom Time in Nor- 
mandy,” “Chateaux of France’ and “When the Fishing Crew Comes 


” ’ 


Home,” each one reel in length. Wholesome Films offer nine travelogues of 
Paris and provincial France, each one reel in length. Burton Holmes makes 
available a number of very short travel-views ranging from one-fourth to 
one reel, which are good for briefer treatments. Eastman Teaching Films, 
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Rochester, New York, have one silent reel dealing with Quebec, which 
is exceptionally well done. Some silent French feature-films based upon 
classical works of literature may be secured from Institutional Cinema 
Service, 132 West 46th Street, New York City, but the age of these pic- 
tures makes it advisable to choose carefully among them. 

The release of new materials by commercial distributors can best be 
followed in detail in Educational Screen, the magazine of the visual instruc- 
tion field, published at 64 East Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. Other important 
sources of detailed information regarding the products of commercial dis- 
tributors are “1001,” a catalog of educational films published by Educa- 
tional Screen, and the catalog of International Educational Pictures, Inc., 
40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., both of which list a number of 
single subjects available from various commercial distributors. The H. W. 
Wilson Company, publishers of the Readers Guide and other standard 
bibliographical reference works, is now issuing a catalog of educational 
films, which will be brought up to date periodically by supplements. Based 
on the research project sponsored by the American Council on Education 
under the direction of Lorraine Noble and Edgar Dale, this is the newest 
and perhaps the best compilation of the sort available. 

As for commercial lantern-slide sources, these are many and relatively 
well supplied. Large collections are made available by Victor Animato- 
graph Corporation, Davenport, Iowa; Keystone View Company, Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Eastman Educational Slides, lowa City, Iowa; Conrad Slide and 
Projection Co., 510 22nd Avenue East, Superior, Wis.; and Williams, 
Browne and Earle, Inc., 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Equipment.—The great majority of schools are already equipped with 
stereopticons for the projection of lantern slides. New ones of good quality 
can be purchased at prices ranging from about $60.00. The largest manu- 
factures are Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y.; Spencer 
Lens Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; and Victor Animatograph Corporation, 
Davenport, Iowa. Detailed information and bibliographies regarding the 
use of lantern slides in instruction may be secured from Cline M. Koon, 
U. S. Office of Education, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Silent motion-picture projectors are not expensive, but in schools which 
are not equipped it is often easy to borrow fora day or two the 16 mm. pro- 
jector of some ardent amateur on the faculty. In purchasing equipment it 
is well to consider the availability of films as well as technical considerations 
in choosing between 16 mm. and 35 mm. width. Standard-width projectors 
(35 mm.) can use any film projected in theatres, and are accordingly able 
to draw upon large quantities of theatrical entertainment and cultural 
material of good quality, although at higher rental rates. For schools which 
wish to finance the purchase of a projector by charging admissions, this is a 
consideration not to be neglected. On the other hand, 16 mm. projectors are 
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undoubtedly the ones which will dominate the educational field because of 
their portability, lower cost, use of non-inflammable film, and simplicity 
of operation. Practically all pedagogical films are now being made in 16 
mm. width and an increasing number of desirable theatrical films are being 
reduced to that width. 

Teaching procedures.—A few articles have already been published re- 
garding the use of visual materials in teaching French. The best of these 
are J. E. Armstrong’s ‘‘Notes on Visual Education for French Classes” 
which appeared in the French Review, v1, 3 (1933): 254-255, and Paule C. 
Lambert’s ‘‘Available Visual Aids in the Teaching of French Cultural Ma- 
terial” in High Points, xv (1933): 18-23. 

Motion pictures should be shown more than once whenever possible. A 
successful procedure is to commence the lesson by showing the film, then to 
discuss its contents thoroughly, and finally to repeat the film-showing to 
clarify and solidify the ideas it has contributed. The class should be pre- 
pared for film-lessons by preliminary discussion and study which will give 
the contents of the film meaning and importance. It is absolutely essential 
for the teacher to preview either films or slides before attempting to teach 
a lesson based on them, no matter how much in detail the accompanying 
handbook seems to summarize them. Only in this manner can the material 
suitable for emphasis in a particular class be detected. Since auditory sensa- 
tion competes to a considerable degree with the visual sensations provided 
by the film, any accompanying lecture by the teacher should be as terse and 
pithy as possible. One should avoid a running lecture for the full duration 
of the projection, and speak only when material must be conveyed which 
is not given visually, or which is required for full appreciation of the 
picture. 

Adaptation of a film to the understanding of pupils of lower intelligence 
or lower school-grades should proceed through the explanation in advance 
of any new or difficult words in the sub-titles, the teaching in advance of 
an outline of the subject-matter, concentration on a part of the filim at a 
time with careful discussions and analysis, as well as repetitions of the film. 

An interesting and apparently fruitful procedure in teaching French 
vocabulary with the aid of home-made lantern slides is described by Miss 
Gladys Higgins of Rockport, Mass., in a recent article in Educational Screen, 
Miss Higgins introduced one “all-French”’ recitation for her beginners’ 
class each week, and built it about the projection of lantern-slide pictures, 
copied from the textbook, upon the blackboard. Each member of the class 
then went to the board and wrote the French word representing an object 
in the picture on the board, exactly on the spot where the object was pro- 
jected. For example, over the picture of a boy, the word gargon was written. 
Then the words were erased and members of the class wrote on the board 
such sentences as they could form, using those words. A student was allowed 
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to rise and go to the board as soon as he had a new word or sentence to 
apply. During this type of work, grammatical comment was omitted from 
the reading and correction of all sentences. A slight oral variation of this 
general procedure is to have the teacher point to the objects as projected, 
and have the students name them. As a result of the richer meanings at- 
taching to vocabulary-study in this fashion, Miss Higgins reports great 
enthusiasm and student participation. It would be highly interesting to 
hear from other teachers who have used similar visual procedures, so that 
the actual effectiveness of this type of work might be more accurately and 
carefully investigated. 

In teaching with lantern-slide sets it is advisable to revise freely any 
prepared lecture which accompanies the slides. Only that material which 
is directly pertinent to what the teacher is covering in class should be intro- 
duced, and the presentation should be modified to suit the vocabulary- 
level and the immediate study-background of the class. A most common 
error is the showing of too many slides at one time, fatiguing the class 
beyond its power to absorb, and transforming the period into a “picture 
show,”’ with the consequent pupil-attitude of play rather than earnest at- 
tention. Even in a lesson designed rather to survey geographical and cul- 
tural background than to teach language, it is inadvisable to use more than 
from five to fifteen slides, if maximum effectiveness of learning is desired. 
Each of these should be carefully discussed and analyzed. Emphasis should 
be placed upon such materials as starting points for activities, and students 
should be encouraged to follow up lines of inquiry about France which the 
pictures suggest, by making collections of realia and writing reports. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE INTEGRATION: EXTENDED 
REMARKS OF THE ST. LOUIS PANEL 
MEMBERS 


James B. THARP 
Assistant Managing Editor 


In the April, 1936 issue the Journal published a condensed report of the panel discussion 
held at the St. Louis meeting of the Department of Superintendence on the subject “The 
Place of Foreign Languages in an Integrated Secondary-School Program.” The question 
merits more space, so the writer presents here a symposium of statements from members of 
the Panel. These have been submitted in writing and represent the studied judgments of the 
persons concerned. 

First, ‘What is integration?” Is it merely an educational term, a word in that foreign 
language, ‘‘pedaguese,” spoken only by Professors of Education and writers of textbooks and 
understood vaguely by their disciples? Concepts need to be summed up by words, and abstract 
ideas are doubly difficult to give meaning in concise language. Mr. Paul B. Diederich, Travel- 
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ling Fellow for the Evaluation Staff of the Eight-Year Experiment, has had occasion to 
visit the schools where experimentation in integration is taking place. He prepared a set of 
problems each with a set of suggested answers for the guidance of the Panel and later a more 
extended description of types of integration he had seen. 
A. Mr. DrepERIcH—Suggested Problems on Integration 

1. Why integrate? 


Because it is the current fashion. 

Because it promotes economy in teaching and learning by putting together facts and 
ideas that belong together; it reduces duplication of effort and increases retention 
and understanding. 


. Because it provides practice in the immediate transfer of facts and ideas learned in 


foreign languages to new situations in other departments of school life. 


. Because it promotes consistency through the interaction of facts and ideas from re- 


lated fields. 

Because it reduces the ceaseless flitting about of students from one subject to another, 
centralizing their effort and attention upon a single major project. 

Because it provides motivation by relating various activities to a central purpose 


2. On what basis should school work be integrated? 


Do nothing about it. ‘“The integration should be in the child, not in the subject.” 
Let the child do it. 


. Fortuitously, as teachers happen to know what topics studied in their courses are 


related to topics studied in other courses. 


. Putting together related courses into one course comprehending both, such as Social] 


Science and English. 


. The “cultural epoch”’ basis: studying periods or movements in history with tech 


niques derived from several subject matter fields. 


. The “expanding horizon’”’ basis: studying problems of the home, the community, 


the state, the nation and the world, present and past, in all aspects. 


. Pupil-teacher planning: selecting topics of interest to pupils and teachers without 


any preconceived plan of what these topics are to be. 


. Activity-analysis: the kinds of activities that occur most frequently in adult life 


grouped into such categories as Health, Vocations, Leisure and Community Living 


. Major social problems discovered in the writings of “frontier thinkers,’”’ to be ex- 


plored in all aspects. 


3. What are desirable limits of integration? 
a. 


One integrated course, supplemented by required and elective courses in the tradi- 
tional subjects. 

Two integrated courses, one in problems of social living, the other in utilizing the 
physical environment, supplemented by courses in traditional subjects. 


. Four integrated courses, in health, vocations, leisure, and community living, supple- 


mented by a few traditional courses. 


. One-fourth or more of the student’s time to be devoted to a “‘major interest,’’ explor- 


ing its relationships; the remainder devoted to traditional courses. 


. Total integration: no separation of school activities into courses—possible only in 


some types of community and rural education. 


4. What are possible relationships of foreign language study with other parts of the 


curriculum? 
With English: natural extension of reading habits and interests; study of words and 
their relationships. 

With social science: source and current material in other languages; travel; applying 
the social experience of other nations to our own problems. 
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c. With natural science: reading scientific reports in other languages (possible only 

with advanced students). 

d. With the visual arts: illustrations of the life and art of the foreign people. 

e. With music: folk songs, opera, biographies of musicians. 

. What limitations exist in the possibility of integrating foreign language study with other 

parts of the curriculum? 

a. Pupils in integrated courses are likely to have widely different backgrounds in foreign 
languages. 

b. The ability to read original materials of value in other courses is rarely attained in 
high school. 

c. Continuous practice in reading an orderly sequence of carefully prepared materials 
is thought to be necessary to develop skill in reading foreign languages. Close inte- 
gration would probably require fortuitous and irregular study of difficult materials. 

d. The intransigeance of foreign language teachers. 

e. College requirements and examinations. 

6. What practicable measures to promote integration may be adopted by foreign language 

teachers? 
a. Assist in integrated courses of the ‘‘cultural epoch”’ type. 

». Develop enriched foreign language courses of the ‘‘major interest”’ variety. 

c. Stimulate and assist free reading in appropriate, entertaining materials in foreign 
languages as well as in English as a part of the program of the school library. 

1. Expect and encourage free reading in foreign languages as a regular part of the 
English program in the upper grades. In discussing literary problems use examples 
drawn from foreign literature. 

. Assist the study of words and their relationships in English classes. 

Cultivate intelligent readiness for foreign language study by assisting seventh and 

eighth grade teachers in developing interests in words, literature, history and travel 

(probably not formal grammar at this stage). 

g. Reduce teaching load by a more careful selection of students; combine classes, and 

use additional time to assist the work of other courses. 


wn 


om 
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B. The Place of Foreign Languages in an Integrated Curriculum 


The topics for discussion proposed by members of the panel on “The Place of Foreign 
Languages in an Integrated Curriculum” gave little direct consideration to the crucial word 
“integrated” in the topic announced to the public. The interests of the panel members range 
over everything connected with the teaching of foreign languages except the possibility of 
coming to terms with the other activities of the curriculum. An audience which is attracted 
by the prospect of learning how the foreign languages may be adapted to the program of a 
modern school is likely to be disappointed. Unless something is done about it, the discussion 
bids fair to degenerate into the customary irritable defense of the vested interests of the for- 
eign language teachers against every hopeful modern tendency in education. 

Out of fairness to the audience this simply must not happen. It springs from the basest 
of psychological motives: the inflation of the ego which makes one’s own interests seem the 
most compelling and important in the world, while the competing interests of other teachers 
seem not only lacking in common sense but wilfully malicious; from insecurity in one’s posi- 
tion, which makes one exclaim, on the one hand, against any lowering of the requirements in 
foreign languages, and on the other hand, against the unfitness of one’s students for the study 
of foreign languages; from an inability to see the students’ needs and interests except in the 





1 ; light of one’s own; from an inability to understand and adjust to the different conception of 
education exemplified by an integrated curriculum; from the primordial law of life, “increase 
4 and multiply”; and from the American tradition that one must always ‘“‘boost’’ one’s own line. 


Any such tendencies as these cropping up in the discussion should be rigorously gavelled by 
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the chairman. We meet as educators, not as traveling salesmen for the foreign languages. 

It may be significant that the only replies which gave extended consideration to the 
topic of integration were written by teachers in two progressive schools. This suggests the 
possibility that other members of the panel may not have had the opportunity to sense the 
implications and consequences of the concept of integration which comes with working in an 
integrated curriculum. It might assist the panel in arriving at a common basis of understand 
ing to present briefly the types of integration worked out in these schools and in other 
secondary schools participating in the ‘‘Eight-Year Study.” 

The University of Wisconsin High School is perhaps the chief experimental center for 
the development of the type of integrated curriculum recommended by the North Central 
Association. It consists of four integrated courses in Health, Vocations, Community Living, 
and Leisure. It will be unwise to sneer at the idea of a ‘“‘course’’ as an involuntary assemblage 
of students at any hour of the day to sit in long rows and answer questions. There is no reason 
for a “‘course”’ in leisure to duplicate the unnatural conditions of learning of the traditional 
courses. It should rather be considered as a voluntary assemblage of students at an appropriate 
hour of the day to practice the myriad arts of leisure in the most natural and enjoyable manner 
The other courses also aim directly at the orientation and adjustment of the student in each 
important phase of his present and probable future activities. 

The University School of Ohio State University differs from this procedure in being un 
willing to separate the educational experiences of its students into four integrated courses, 
each aimed at a different aspect of living. The central idea of its program is a single integrated 
course, consisting of units of work, study and recreation planned by pupils and teachers on 
the basis of socially significant developing interests and purposes, without reference to the 
inclusion of any specified body of subject matter. This course is assisted by specialists in the 
arts, sciences, and occupations of the community as the need arises, and is supplemented by 
a few required and elective courses to meet the interests and needs of special groups. Each 
grade-group is free to undertake any project under heaven which can win the approval of the 
majority of pupils and teachers as being interesting, important, and practicable. Provision for 
individual differences is made by choosing projects broad enough to entail diversified activi- 
ties appropriate to the interests and needs of individual pupils. 

The John Burroughs School has developed a type of integration adapted to the needs of 
an almost exclusively college-going group of students. It resembles the program of the first 
two years in many colleges and is directed toward orientation and guidance in the major fields 
of the cultural heritage. It devotes the tenth grade to a comprehensive study of the humanities, 
the eleventh grade to the sciences and mathematics, and the twelfth grade to the social studies 
—supplemented in each grade by required and elective courses. 

The Fieldston School in New York and the George School near Philadelphia exemplify 
the “major interest’’ type of integration. In the senior high school one-fourth or more of the 
pupil’s time is devoted to a comprehensive exploration of his field of major interest in all its 
social, scientific, artistic, and vocational aspects. It takes advantage of the fact that depth in 
study eventually leads to breadth, especially if the connections of the study with other aspects 
of experience are carefully and consistently pointed out. 

The Beaver Country Day School in Boston and many other schools have adopted the 
“cultural epoch” type of integration which was popularized by the Wisconsin Experimental 
College. Significant periods in the development of civilization are studied in every aspect of 
living, much as an anthropologist studies a primitive tribe, or as a series of case-studies in 
“how to carry on a civilization.” 

Many other schools which have lacked the courage or the resources to break away en- 
tirely from the traditional curriculum have put together closely related courses, such as Eng 
lish and social studies or Latin and ancient history, in the interests of economy and efficiency 
in learning and teaching. 

The effect of all these types of integration upon the quality of the educational experience 
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of high-school pupils has been salutary. It promotes economy in learning and teaching by 
putting together facts and ideas that belong together. It reduces duplication of effort and 
increases retention and understanding. It provides practice in the immediate transfer of facts 
and ideas learned in one area to new situations in other areas of school life. It promotes con- 
sistency through the interaction of facts and ideas from related fields. It reduces the flitting 
about of pupils from one subject to another, centralizing their effort and attention upon a 
single major project. It provides the motivation of relating various activities to a central 
purpose. 

Although some of the work in the newer courses -largely through the narrow subject- 
matter training of the teachers concerned—has fallen short of its ideal and given the tradi- 
tionalist his opportunity to scoff, no school which has attempted it would think of returning 
to its former program. “The good old days” in secondary education are still too close at hand 
in the programs of the majority of secondary schools to take on any romantic glamor. Let us 
take a look at them by ways of contrast. They consist of a program planned, in every essential 
respect, by a group of ten college professors and their like in the 1890’s, in terms of their own 
academic interests: their psychological adjustment to the materials of education inherited 
from the middle ages. They consist, more specifically, of 45 minutes of English, 45 minutes of 
Latin, 45 minutes of either French, German or Spanish, 45 minutes of mathematics, and 45 
minutes of either physics, chemistry or history. A few students are able to substitute a piti- 
fully meager course in one of the fine or practical arts or music for one of the academic courses. 
The content of these courses is largely dictated and examined by a little group of college and 
boarding-school men who have no connection with the public schools. 

In almost every respect this program is positively harmful to adolescents. Their natural 
interest in literature is destroyed by the formal courses in English, with the result that the 
average American adult is known to read less than one book a year. In the foreign languages 
they acquire a vivid sense of the futility and unreality of academic effort by failing to acquire 
even a smattering of a language they will never use anyway, by memorizing partially and in- 
accurately an antiquated and ineffective grammer which would function only as a barrier 
to understanding, by practicing wretched English in oral classroom translation, and by using 
up almost half of their last contact with formal education in the process. The courses in art 
and music have all but eradicated these interests from adult consideration. The intense intel- 
lectual application required by the whole program does violence to the physical, emotional and 
social needs of adolescents. It has almost nothing to offer the non-intellectual boy or girl, with 
the result that 95% of our youth drop out of school at some time during the period of secondary 
education—if we include the junior college. 

The sheer horror of the existing program in secondary education should drive every in- 
telligent educator to the support of any promising attempt to improve it. Yet the movement 
toward integration has encountered the most obdurate and implacable resistance from the 
teachers of foreign languages and mathematics. In many schools they have blocked every 
effort to improve the quality of the educative experience. They have insisted on their ancient 
prerogative of five mortal periods a week to do what they please without regard to the rest of 
the curriculum. It has taxed the ingenuity of every progressive administrator to schedule these 
periods at times which will not conflict with the large blocks of time required for the connected, 
thoughtful work of an integrated curriculum. In their teaching methods and point of view 
they have been utterly hostile to the spirit of the newer programs. Thus far they have distin- 
guished themselves as the most formidable obstacle to integration or to any attempt to im- 
prove the traditional curriculum. ‘The Place of Foreign Languages in an Integrated Curricu- 
lum” has been that of the dog in the manger. 

It will be tragic if the Panel continues this futile and anti-social resistance to the inevi- 
table course of modern education. The educators who attend the conference will be half per- 
suaded already that it is impossible to humanize the foreign languages; that they can only be 
endured and prevented whenever possible from doing harm until they can safely be omitted 
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from the program of secondary education. If the Panel displays the same chip on the shoulder 
that is worn by the rank and file of language teachers, or if it dodges the issue of integration 
altogether, or fails miserably to understand what it is all about, these suspicions will be con- 
firmed. The intelligent way to safeguard the interests of the foreign language group—to say 
nothing of the interests of boys and girls—is to make an honest attempt to find out what the 
study of foreign languages may contribute to educational objectives for a selected group of 
students through methods and materials well adapted to the way of life practiced in an inte 
grated curriculum. 

In the interest of this inquiry the discussion should probably have some degree of organi- 
zation in advance which would at least ensure taking up the topic of integration. The following 
outline is submitted for consideration: 

1. Possible contributions of the study of foreign languages in secondary education to 
individual and social welfare—i.e., general objectives, beyond the ability to read, write, 
speak, and understand the foreign language. 

. Selection of students in the light of these general objectives—i.e., the students for whom 
these objectives would be appropriate and helpful. 

. Methods and materials for the attainment of the general values of the study of foreign 
languages by the selected students, adapted to the way of life practiced in an inte- 
grated curriculum. 


Integration must take place on the basis of the objectives sought and the students con- 
cerned, through appropriate materials and methods. The writer has no desire to influence any 
member of the Panel to his views, but as an illustration of how the discussion might be organ- 
ized around these three central topics, he submits the following “platform” for the adaptation 
of the study of foreign languages to the way of life practiced in an integrated curriculum: 

1. General Objectives. 

1.1 Language consciousness: an intelligent awareness of language as an interesting 
and important element of the environment. 

1.2 Social consciousness: exploration of present social problems in the light of the 
experience of another people. 

1.3 Literary culture: the enrichment of meaning of the objects and events of daily 
experience through their ‘“‘halo”’ of literary associations. 


. Selection of Students. 

2.1 Those students who have developed an active interest in and aptitude for the study 
of words and their ways in English. 
Those students who have developed sufficient interest in and aptitude for the 
investigation and discussion of social problems to justify an exploration of similar 
problems in the experience of another people. 
Those students whose record of free reading in English shows an increasing pref- 
erence for literature whose setting is remote in time and place from their own 
and which was written from the background and point of view of foreign and pre 
vious cultures. 
Note: these conditions are basic to the attainment of the objectives listed above, 
and imply acceptable progress in English, especially in reading interests and abili- 
ties, and in social studies, at least to the extent of knowing a social problem when 
it is encountered. Applications for permission to study a foreign language should 
probably be decided in a conference of teachers of foreign languages, of English 
and of social studies, the school librarian and the school nurse on the basis of all 
pertinent data. In the experience of the writer these conditions would make the 
study of foreign languages inappropriate for at least half the students even in a 
highly selected group, and probably for at least 80% of the students in a normal 
group. 
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Materials and Methods. 


3.1 An abundance of interesting reading material of worth-while literary and social 
content, the vocabulary to be controlled in so far as it is possible without sacrific- 
ing ultimate objectives. 

Practice materials to accompany the readings to check comprehension, and to 
direct attention to the study of significant etymologies, linguistic principles and 
social problems. 

An abundance of collateral reading in English and materials in visual form. 

The bulk of the reading in the foreign language should be done in the school 
library during the student’s free periods under conditions most conducive to appre- 
ciation. A teacher, assistant, apprentice or older pupil should always be on hand 
in the library to assist the selection of appropriate reading materials, to assist the 
solution of difficulties in reading which are beyond the student’s powers, to super- 
vise the working out of practice exercises, to talk over the reading done, and to point 
out its connections with other aspects of school life. 

The reading done under these conditions should be adapted, in so far as it is pos- 
sible, to the student’s developing interests and powers and experiences in other 
phases of school life. The student who is experiencing a religious awakening, for 
example, may find some of Thomas Aquinas, St. Augustine, Thomas 4 Kempis, 
or other medieval Latin interesting, helpful, and entirely within his grasp. The 
youthful revolutionist may find the French writings of the revolutionary period 
suggestive of techniques for inducing social change. A similar interest might be 
nourished through the writings of Luther and Erasmus. The music student may 
wish to read the libretti of the operas he hears over the radio. When the content is 
directly pertinent to a live interest, the strict control of vocabulary burden may 
be temporarily disregarded without harm—provided the material is within hailing 
distance of the student’s powers. It is too much, however, to expect the beginning 
student to read material of the order of Cicero’s letters in the original. If this 
material is necessary in developing a significant interest, it should be provided in 
translation. 

Some representative of the foreign languages should constantly assist the work of 
integrated courses to point out significant connections with the life and literature 
of other countries, to call the attention of language students to helpful materials 
available in the foreign tongue, and to develop an awareness of and respect for 
their own language as an important element in civilization with a life of its own. 
Time for this work may be saved by a more careful selection of students and by 
having the bulk of the reading done under library conditions, with not more than 
one or two class meetings a week. 

The free reading record of students who have studied a foreign language two years 
or more should be expected to contain an increasing number of foreign titles. 
Discussion of literary problems should use examples for foreign as well as native 
literature. Students’ writing in every field should show an increasing acquaintance 
with and use of foreign materials. 


Miss LAuRA JOHNSON, mentioned in Mr. Diederich’s statement, takes a position not quite 
so far to the left, trying to be practical in the present and to make plans for the future. She 
wants to teach “children” and sets her sail in the breeze of ‘‘motivation.”’ 


C. Miss Jounson—Integration and its Dilemmas 


I. Educators are coming to believe more and more that no school subject has validity 
until it carries over into the thinking processes or behavior patterns of the pupil. 

II. This transfer of knowledge to power, or use of knowledge, may take place: 
(a) within the class itself 
(b) in another class 
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(c) outside of the school situation. 

III. (1) Schools of the past were satisfied with the first situation. 

(2) Schools of the present are making every effort to produce the second—thus 
achieving correlation between different subject matter fields. 

(3) Forward looking schools are going one step further in their effort to have the 
knowledge acquired in school carry over into behavior when the school compul- 
sion is removed. 

IV. In the last analysis, integration can take place only within the mind of the child 
himself. 
V. Réle of teacher 

Whether or not the pupil learns to see essential relationships between various subject- 

matter fields depends very largely on the teacher himself, and on his range of interests. 

The technique matters little. It is the point of view and breadth of vision of the 

teacher that is of paramount importance as the stimulating force. 

VI. Our Dilemma 

The old school emphasized the acquisition of knowledge for its own sake; there is 

a danger that the new school will emphasize the application of knowledge without 

a sufficient mastery of fundamental facts and techniques. 

Our dilemma in modern languages, as I see it, is (1) how to give our students sufficient 

mastery of linguistic facts and techniques to enable them to use them in correlating 

with other subjects and (2) how to correlate with other subjects without sacrificing 
the purely linguistic and technical aspects of the language study itself. 
VII. Correlation 


But where we have so prepared our students at that point, it is the teachers of the other 
subject-matter fieldswho should reachout beyond the limitationsof their subjects and encour- 
age and stimulate their students to bring to their work contributions from their knowledge of 
foreign languages. 

For instance, how many teachers of chemistry urge their students to read the life of Pas- 
teur in the original? How many teachers of art know the intimate picture their students can 
get of Rodin by reading his “Conversations” by Gselt? How many history or English teachers 
suggest that their students read Hugo’s ““Ninety-Three”’ in connection with “‘The Tale of Two 
Cities’’ or ‘The French Revolution’”’? Because our students, if not our faculties, are still de- 
partmental-minded, it is the history teacher who can best demonstrate the validity of studying 
French, as it is the French teacher who can best show the value and fun of knowing history. 

Language teachers are ready and willing to correlate with other subjects; in fact, we’ve 
always done it! And if in the experimental programs we have been slow in finding our proper 
place, may it not be the fault of the administrators, the curriculum-builders, the social science 
departments and others who have failed to see, in our work, the vital and unique contribution 
that foreign language study can and does make to the fields of social studies, English, fine and 
applied arts. 

Languages may be taught and are being taught as a social study in which the human side 
of history and geography is emphasized in its relation to literature and life, as a form of vica- 
rious travel or contemporary history. They may be taught as fine art, relating literature to 
music, sculpture, architecture. 

We language teachers are thoroughly convinced that the study of our subject enriches the 
cultural life of the student by stimulating his literary appreciation, increasing his sensitivity 
to linguistic impressions, arousing his intellectual curiosity, widening his mental horizon and 
quickening his sympathies. 

Language learning is not only an intellectual exercise but an emotional experience. 


(To be continued.) 
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e Meetings of Associations e 





MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Middle States 
and Maryland will be held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, on Saturday morning, November 28, 
1936, in conjunction with the meetings of the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. The following are the speakers and topics: “(Language as Direct and In- 
direct Expression,’”’ Ernst Feise, Johns Hopkins University; ‘“The Use of Foreign Languages 
in Teaching Foreign Literature,” Clarence E. Turner, Rutgers University; “Fifteen Years of 
Foreign Study,” George E. Brinton, University of Delaware; ‘(Our Modern Language Trinity: 
Language, Literature, and Civilization,” F. Courtney Tarr, Princeton University. 

Teachers of modern foreign languages from New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and Virginia who wish to spend the Thanksgiving 
holidays in Atlantic City will find the meetings of the Association and of its parent association, 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, of interest and are cordially 
invited to attend. Special hotel-rates are available. Copies of the program may be obtained 
from the secretary of the Middle States Association, Vice-Provost George W. McClelland, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, or from the secretary of the Association of Modern 
Language Teachers, Miss Alice Diggs, Eastern High School, Baltimore, Md. 


CONFERENCE ON THE CURRICULUM, SUMMER SESSION, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


As part of a five-day conference on the curriculum and improvement of instruction, 
meetings were held by foreign-language groups on the afternoon and evening of July 16, 
1936, at the University of Illinois. Discussion was conducted by the panel-method. The mem- 
bers of the panel, all from the state of Illinois, were Chairman, C. O. Arndt (German), Head 
of the Department of Foreign Languages, University of Illinois High School; Julia F. Conklin 
(French), Canton High School, Freeport; S. Everett, College of Education, University of 
Illinois; Elizabeth Faulkner (Latin), Faulkner School for Girls, Chicago; C. C. Gullette, De- 
partment of Romance Languages, University of Illinois; Ruth R. Maxwell (French) Head, 
Department of French, Oak Park High School; Edna H. Miller (Latin), Roosevelt High 
School, Chicago; Alice E. Rees (Latin), Georgetown High School; Ethel Seybold (Latin, 
French, German), Monticello High School; Pauline Changnon (French), University of 
Illinois High School. Representatives of many other schools were in attendance and took 
part in the discussion, which was organized about a main topic with numerous sub-topics 
for each meeting. 

The topic for the afternoon was “The Place of Foreign Languages in Secondary Educa- 
tion.”” Some of the sub-topics were: “‘To which areas of the commonly accepted aims of 
secondary education do foreign languages contribute?” ‘To what extent could an enriched 
course in English or social studies approximate this contribution?” ‘“‘Are the contributions of 
foreign language sufficiently significant to warrant (a) the study of foreign language; (b) that a 
foreign language be required of all students; (c) that it be open to all students?” ‘“‘Which 
students derive greater benefits from the study of foreign language: (a) college preparatory; 
(b) terminal?’’ ‘“‘What differentiation is necessary to furnish courses suitable to both?” ‘‘What 
should be the length of language courses and at what grade might language work best be 
begun?” ‘How do languages fit into an integrated curriculum?” 

The topic of the evening meeting was ‘‘The Value of Foreign Languages as Media for the 
Interpretation of Foreign Cultures.’’ The discussion embraced such matters as: what should be 
emphasized aside from knowledge of the literature of a foreign country; what is said about 
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survey courses of foreign literature in English; how valid is the development of international 
understanding as an objective of modern language teaching and how can we meet the objec- 
tions that (a) international understanding can be promoted quite as effectively through en- 
riched courses in social science, geography, art and music; (b) the study of foreign language 
per se does not promote international understanding; (c) language teachers are too busy with 
grammar and syntax to emphasize international understanding; whether the high-school 
teacher of foreign languages is equipped to make such an emphasis; what types of books 
should be read; what type of book is most needed. 

The language teachers present stoutly defended the value of their subject, discussed the 
confusion and shortcomings of language courses as now taught, listed devices and supplemen- 
tary materials, and pointed out the living character of language when taught by well-trained, 
enthusiastic teachers. While none wished to have languages required of all students, all em- 
phasized the exceptional richness and flexibility of foreign languages in correlation with 
other subjects and in a social-science curriculum such asis urged by those active in revision of 
the course of study. 

CAMERON C,. GULLETTE 


University of Illinois 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH 


The annual meeting will be held, in conjunction with the meetings of the Modern 
Language Association of America, on December 31, 1936, at the John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. The following tentative program has been arranged: Thursday, December 
31; 1936, 2:00 p.m. Speakers: Edmond A. Méras, College of the City of New York, and head 
of the Romance Language Department, Townsend Harris High School; Hugo Giduz, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Anthony Constans, Birmingham Southern College. Banquet, 
6:30 p.m. Speakers in French (among others): F. Baldensperger, Visiting Professor at Harvard 
University; Marcel Moraud, Rice Institute. 

Full details may be obtained from the secretary, Professor James B. Tharp, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


The Association will meet at the John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Virginia, on December 
28, 1936, with the following program: Morning session (10 A.m.): ‘“‘The Virtue of the Intellec- 
tual Appeal,”’ Allen W. Porterfield, West Virginia University; ‘‘Making our Schools Language- 
Conscious,’ John F. Ringwald, Valley Stream Central High School, New York; “Creative 
Teaching,” Ernst Jockers, University of Pennsylvania. Luncheon will be served at 12 : 30. 
Afternoon session (2:30 p.m.): “‘The First Vital Week of Beginning German,”’ Paul R. 
Pope, Cornell University; ‘‘Dramatics in the German Club,’’ Harold Lenz, New York Uni- 
versity; ‘‘Schiilerbriefwechsel,’’ E. P. Appelt, University of Rochester; “‘Deutsche Schultexte,”’ 
H. G. Kirks, Duquesne University. 5:00 p.m. Business session. Dinner will be served at 
7:00 p.m. 
. Evening session (8:30 p.m.): “‘President’s Address,” Theodore Huebener, Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York. 
Further information may be obtained from the secretary, Professor Edward F. Hauch, 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


The annual meeting will be held at the Richmond Hotel on December 31, 1936, immedi- 
ately following the pranzo italiano, which is scheduled for one o’clock. 

Further information concerning the meeting may be obtained from the secretary, Profes- 
sor Camillo P. Merlino, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


The annual meeting will be held in Durham and Chapel Hill, N. C., following the meeting 
of the Modern Language Association of America in Richmond. On January Ist the group will 
meet at Duke University, Durham, and on January 2nd at the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 

Among the speakers tentatively announced are N. B. Adams, L. Avilés Pérez, M. G. 
Brown, M. A. Cilley, A. Coester, P. H. Cummings, W. L. Fichter, J. M. Gallardo, F. Hayes, 
J. de Osma, J. Palomo Roberto, E. B. Place, D. R. Ratcliff, Dorothy Schons, L. A. Wilkins, 
and R. E. MecNicoll. The complete program will be published in the December issue of 
Hispania. 








e Editorial Announcement e 





With this issue a new department of the Journal makes its bow. Mr. Bernard’s article on 
“Silent Films and Lantern Slides” will be followed by a similar contribution on the use of the 
talking motion-pictures in modern foreign language classes, with information on available 
materials. Mr. Bernard will however be glad to make suggestions at any time to interested 
teachers of modern foreign languages regarding the use of visual materials in modern foreign 
language teaching. 

HENRY GRATTAN DoyLe, Managing Editor 








° Reviews ° 





ZipF, GEORGE KINGSLEY, The Psycho-Biology of Language: An Introduc- 
tion to Dynamic Philology. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. 
Cloth. ix, 331 pp. Price, $3.50. 


This book, the result of ten years of almost prodigious research, is a strikingly novel and 
highly important contribution to the science of language; in fact, it marks the inauguration 
or introduction of a new field of inquiry which the author has chosen to call Dynamic Philol- 
ogy. That it will develop into a significant branch of philological and linguistic study seems 
to the reviewer a certainty. Dynamic Philology “views speech production as a natural psycho- 
logical and biological phenomenon to be investigated in the objective spirit of the exact sci- 
ences from which its methods have been taken. Our chief method of procedure is the 
application of statistical principles to the observable phenomena of the stream of speech.” 

Dr. Zipf marshals convincingly in Chapter 1 the statistical evidence to show that the 
length of a word in language in general bears an inverse relationship (not necessarily propor- 
tionate; possibly some non-linear mathematical function) to its relative frequency; in any 
case, the greater the frequency, the shorter the word. This is shown in three separate investiga- 
tions of Plautine Latin, Peiping Chinese, and American Newspaper English. He advances 
cogent reasons for the inference that the frequency of usage is the cause of the magnitude of 
the word. This inference is supported by a study of the shortening of words by truncations 
(gas for gasoline) and durable or temporary abbreviatory substitutions (car for automobile), 
(it for Christmas). “This tendency of a decreasing magnitude to result from an increase in 
relative frequency, may be tentatively named the Law of Abbreviation.” The statistical 
evidence points to a fundamental impulse toward the maintenance of an equilibrium between 
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length and frequency and “an underlying law of economy (of time or effort) as the causa 
causans of this impulse toward equilibrium.” The impulse to preserve or restore this equi- 
librium is the underlying cause of linguistic change. A study of the distribution of words shows 
that as the number of occurrences increases, the number of different words possessing that 
number of occurrences decreases, the orderliness of this distribution revealing what lr. Zipf 
calls the ab?=k relationship, where ‘‘a’’ represents the number of words of a given occurrence 
and ‘‘b?” the square of the number of occurrences. This formula is not valid for the small 
number of very frequent words nor for those of the lowest frequency, the latter departure 
being probably due to inadequacy in the sampling. The high degree of orderliness in the dis- 
tribution of words leads to the interesting observation that “we select and arrange our words 
according to their meanings with little or no conscious reference to the relative frequency of 
occurrence of those words in the stream of speech, yet we find that words thus selected and 
arranged have a frequency-distribution of great orderliness which for a large portion of the 
curve seems to be constant for language in general. The question arises as to the nature of 
meaning or meanings which leads automatically to this orderly frequency-distribution.”’ 

The principle of relative frequency, the tendency toward abbreviations analogous to the 
truncation of words, and the impulse to the maintenance of a state of equilibrium are succes 
sively illustrated in the form and behavior of phonemes (Chapter 111), accent within the word 
(Chapter Iv) and the sentence (Chapter v). In Chapter m1 the author faces with due scientific 
caution the difficulty of determining the magnitude of complexity of a phoneme and the ap- 
plication of quantitative measurement to a study of them, with a keen discussion of aspirated 
and unaspirated stops, lenes and fortes stops, and voiceless and voiced stops in their relations 
to the principle of relative frequency of occurrence and magnitude of complexity. The concept 
of the frequency-thresholds of toleration above which a phoneme will tend to weaken and be 
low which it will tend to strengthen (pp. 109-121) is intriguing in the highest degree. The sta- 
tistical analysis of phonemes in eleven languages shows pretty clearly that the frequency- 
distribution of phonemes depends upon their form and that in so far as magnitudes of com 
plexity bears an inverse (not necessarily proportionate) ratio to frequency of occurrence. In 
Chapter Iv the author shows similarly that the degree of emphasis of elements in words 
(morphemes |i.e., prefixes, roots, suffixes, and endings] and syllables) tends to bear an inverse 
ratio to the relative frequency of occurrence, and that the accentual system of a language 
exhibits a condition of equilibrium, the maintenance of which is responsible for accentual 
changes. The conclusions are drawn from a study of morphological accent in Sanskrit, con- 
firmed by studies of modern German prefixes and accentual change in Latin. In the condition 
of equilibrium in the accentual system there appear to be four determining factors: relative 
frequency, the degree of intensity of accent, the degree of crystallization of the configuration, 
and the degree of meaning. Accent and meaning seem to stand in inverse relationship to fre- 
quency and crystallization. 

Chapter v studies the dynamics of sentence-structure both in relation to relative fre- 
quency and in relation to articulatedness in meaning, emotional intensity, and configurational 
arrangement or independence in usage. The author uses the data on phonemes, morphemes 
and words naturally since a statistical analysis of the frequency of occurrences of sentences, 
while not an impossible task, would require an enormous tabulation which has not been per- 
formed. While the individualistic character of the sentence and the lack of requisite data 
leave the application of the principle of relative frequency and of the tendency toward equi- 
librium incomplete, the incisive observations of the author on the interrelationships between 
frequency and meaning, emotional intensity and independence in usage are sure to be of value 
and stimulating for future research. 

Chapter v1, dealing with the stream of speech and its relation to the totality of behavior, 
is frankly speculative, but is of great interest to the pychologist and biologist. The author is 
obviously not only a keen philologist and linguist but a keen psychologist and biologist as well. 
Limits of space prevent a fuller review of this chapter, except to call attention to the admirable 
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discussion of abbreviation as the basic dimension of speech and to what he has designated as 
genes of meaning. His book is one that must be reckoned with by philologists, psychologists, 
and biologists. 


V. A. C. HENMON 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


MITCHELL, Howarp, Le Petit Chose. Nouvelle édition simplifieé d’aprés 
Alphonse Daudet. (New-Type Reader). Boston: D.C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1933. Cloth. Illustrated. x, 282 pp. Price, $1.16. 


A new and attractive edition of the old favorite, Le Petit Chose, should always be wel- 
comed. The experienced teacher is rather reluctant to change old favorite texts, tried and 
dependable standbys. This is true for intermediate and beginners’ texts, particularly the 
former, for the intermediate period is the most formative, most creative period in language 
study. From that point of view it is an exacting task to find suitable material for the inter- 
mediate student and properly edit it. This simplified edition of Le Petit Chose seems to meet 
this need. 

“The book has been planned to develop reading power and, through oral practice on 
words and idioms of high range and frequency, to increase and make effective the active ele- 
ment of the beginner’s working vocabulary.” The vocabulary-range is approximately 1875 
words. The lesson-divisions are well-balanced and the material is properly digested. Each 
division has a vocabulary and a list of idioms and their English equivalents, in addition to the 
general vocabulary at the end of the book. Other needed explanations are given in the foot- 
notes. The exercises are patterned on those used in the French schools and have live value 
and interest. They include: questions on the text; true-false statements; various types of 
vocabulary-tests, synonyms, antonyms, word-families, multiple-choice, filling-in, matching 
words with French definitions, matching disarranged sentences; idiomatic expressions for 
original sentences; oral reproduction of the text. There is also a concise introduction on 
Daudet, his life and work, and his place in French letters. 

The reviewer has noted a slight typographical error in the idiom-list on page 6: se mettre 
ad... il s’y met, apparently should read: s’y mettre . . . il s’y met. 

TaTIANA W. BOLDYREFF 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


FuNCK-BRENTANO, FRANTZ, L’ Ancien Régime. Edited, with notes and vo- 
cabulary, by Claude C. Spiker and Sidney L. McGee. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1935. Cloth. Map. Price, $1.20. Preface, pp. v—vi; 
the author, vii-ix; text, 1-215; tables of literature, 218-229; vocabulary, 
iii-clxii. 

This is an important work because it makes the social and psychological] structure of the 
Ancien Régime not only understandable but exceedingly interesting. Generally speaking, our 
French classes have sedulously avoided even the appearance of thought before they have 
completed and recompleted what we call ‘‘the elements” of the language. This text, with its 
excellent vocabulary and notes, makes the use of this material appropriate before the student 
has attained the semi-advanced state. The editors intend the book for courses in French 
civilization and period-courses such as seventeenth or eighteenth century literature; it could 
well be used earlier. Frantz Funck-Brentano, who brought out the original in 1926, scored a 
real success, a fact which speaks well for the general level of French culture, as well as for the 
innate value of the book. 
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L’ Ancien Régime has a very good chronological survey of literature following its eleven 
chapters on the many aspects of French life in the period. There is a somewhat curious lack 
of exercises, grammatical or otherwise. A book of this kind can advantageously offer the 
student at least two kinds of exercises: questions in French devised to loosen the student’s 
mind and tongue; composition-questions, oral or written, aimed at bringing out the cultural 
comparisons involved. 

Some of the notes are especially to be commended, for instance, the one on the gibbet, 
p. 64. Biographical data are full and satisfying; the vocabulary is tremendous. If the teacher 
wants the youthful student to know the backgrounds of present-day French culture, there is 
probably no better way now available than through L’Ancien Régime. 

WILrrep A. BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


MarcraALt Dorapo, Carona, Pasitos. New York: Harper and Brothers, 

1936. Cloth. Illustrated. xviii, 387 pp. Price, $1.48. 

In line with recent trends this beginners’ grammar emphasizes reading ability as the 
main objective to be attained. The lessons open with a reading selection, followed by explana 
tion and illustration of the grammatical rules involved, and a variety of exercises. The corre 
sponding English-Spanish translation exercises appear after the Spanish grammar summary 
at the end of the book, with the desirable consequence that the amount of English in the 
lessons is reduced to a minimum. The customary appendix is included, although an index is 
omitted. 

Spanish atmosphere is created by interspersing proverbs and popular rhymes in the text 
and through other features. 

An introductory chapter discusses briefly such topics as pronunciation, syllabication and 
punctuation. That no exercises are provided is unimportant, as most teachers have their own 
methods of dealing with these points. 

Beginning with Lesson X the reading material is a simplified version of Cervantes’ Lu 
Gitanilla. While the simplification is necessary, this sprightly story loses much of its charm 
and spontaneity in the condensation. 

As in most grammars, rules and explanations are adequate in certain instances and in 
adequate in others. The rule for the use of prepositions before subordinate infinitives is un 
satisfactory. According to the text (p. 265), ‘whether a verb requires a, de or no preposition 
can be learned only by observation and practice,” regardless of the fact that there are some 
definite rules governing the most common uses of these prepositions. 

College instructors will be reluctant to adopt a book that requires fifty-eight lessons to 
cover grammar material generally presented in thirty-five. A resourceful high-school teacher, 
however, should be able to use this text with success, as the variety in exercises and the 
grading of the material make the assignments pleasant steps towards the mastery of Spanish. 

José M. GaLiarpo 
College of Charleston, 
Charleston, South Carolina 


KOLBENHEYER, ERWIN G., Die Briicke: Schauspiel in vier Aufsiigen. 
Edited by Kurt A. Sepmeier, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. Introduction, pp. xiii-xxvi; text (with 
footnotes), 3-70; questions, 73-82; vocabulary, 83-106. 


Among the many modern texts published in recent years there are almost no plays of 
outstanding German poets. For this reason this edition of Die Briicke by Kolbenheyer, who 
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ranks high among contemporary German writers, will be heartily welcomed by all teachers of 
German wishing to read a modern play with their classes. It is a play that should speak to our 
youth. With its twentieth-century setting it presents the conflict between the old and young 
generation, touches the problem of marriage, teaches respect for the achievements of the old 
generation, and emphasizes the fact that youth must fight for a better future. 

The introduction deals with the life and works of the poet and points out how the play 
provides the answer to the great challenge of the German post-war crisis. A list of the works 
of Kolbenheyer follows. The notes at the bottom of the pages are in English. Here and there 
one feels that the editor has gone too far: for instance characterizations should not be given 
but rather be the result of class-discussion. There are also 250 Fragen, “general questions per- 
taining to literature to stimulate interest and independent research in reference libraries” and 
“questions concerning problems of living and conduct to stimulate group-discussion.”’ The 
reviewer feels that either in the introduction or in the vocabulary information should be 
furnished to help the student answer the questions given under “‘Einleitung.’”’ There are some 
questions that not every teacher would be able to answer. The Wortschatsz, of about twenty-two 
pages, lists all words not assigned to the one-year college course in the Minimum Standard 
German Vocabulary of 1934. The play offers no linguistic difficulties for the second-year student 
in German; however, the problems involved make it advisable to read the book with more 
mature students, who will be better able to appreciate the literary value of the play and under- 
stand the thoughts of the poet. 

E. P. APPELT 
University of Rochester 
Rochester, New York 


MADARIAGA, SALVADOR DE, Don Quixote: An Introductory Essay in Psy- 
chology. New York: Oxford University Press, 1935. Cloth. 159 pp. Price, 
$2.50. 


In this book one of Spain’s best-known men of politics and letters presents a most inter- 
esting and entertaining series of essays on Don Quixote. Written originally in Spanish and then 
translated into English by the author and his wife, it was first printed in a limited edition in 
1934 and is now made available to the general public. The title is slightly misleading, since 
the work is actually made up of a collection of essays, eleven in number, which, though defi- 
nitely related, are individually complete and independent. The style is striking and the 
material highly thought-provoking. Sr. de Madariaga is unusually clever in his use of the 
English language. His happy faculty of expression and his keen powers of analysis enable 
him to present vivid pictures of rather elusive concepts. This combination of a clever style 
with the author’s nimble mentality and independent thinking arouses the thought-provoking 
process already mentioned. 

If any criticism is to be made, it probably should be that many of the author’s ideas and 
theories are set down with too much assurance. This should seldom be attempted in discussing 
Don Quixote, even by so fine a critic and thinker as Sr. de Madariaga, for every student of 
Cervantes knows how beautifully Don Quixote lends itself to personal interpretation. No in- 
dividual critic can claim the final word on various points concerning Don Quixote that have 
been long debated openly and freely. It is in this possibility of varied interpretation that much 
of the charm of the great book by Cervantes is to be found. 

While most of the opinions in these essays are not entirely original with the author, some 
of them are unusual enough to disclose a fresh viewpoint on certain phases of the subject, 
and all of them are delightfully developed. To illustrate opinions which are at least out of the 
ordinary (some of which will no doubt be quickly challenged by those with other interpreta- 
tions) we choose the following quotations: 


“The real inception of Don Quixote must be found not in a desire to destroy, but in the 
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ambition to emulate, the popularity of Amadfs of Gaul and his race. Cervantes’ first idea 
must have been that of writing a model Chivalry Book.” (p. 37.) 


“Don Quixote, Sancho, Don Juan, Hamlet, and Faust are the five great men created by 
man.” (p. 81.) 


“Contriver of his own glory, Don Quixote, then, carried within his own soul his most 
dread enemy: the consciousness that it was all illusion.’’ (p. 90.) 


“Sancho is, up to a point, a transposition of Don Quixote in a different key.’”’ (p. 96.) 


“While Sancho’s spirit rises from reality to illusion, Don Quixote’s descends from illusion 
to reality. And the two curves cross in that saddest of adventures, one of the cruellest in the 
book, when Sancho enchants Dulcinea, bringing the most noble of knights, for love of the 
purest illusion, to his knees before the most repulsive of realities: a Dulcinea coarse, uncouth, 
and reeking of garlic.’’ (p. 120.) 


“Much admiration has been wasted on Don Quixote’s instructions [to Sancho for the 
good government of the island], overlooking the fact that their only interest, even for Don 
Quixote, was as a means of raising himself above his successful inferior.”’ (p. 153.) 


‘‘Numberless—and futile—discussions have been wasted on the question whether Cer- 
vantes meant to give his characters the symbolic value we now attach to them. The quarrel 
is based on a misunderstanding of the very essence of art, of true, that is, creative art, which 
is concerned purely with creation in the concrete, but which, when successful, attains a 
symbolic value by the very fact that it is creative. ... Had Cervantes meant to symbolize 
abstractions, he would have failed to create a work of art.’ (p. 8.) 


Sr. de Madariaga judiciously marshals numerous passages from the text of Don Quixote 
for the purpose of strengthening, justifying, or illustrating his conclusions. His translation of 
these passages is often free, clever, and, we may say, in a sense “modern.”’ At least, we find 
his renditions differing from the best known of the older versions through a more unrestrained 
approach, which leads to a smoother and less cumbersome translation. 

It is interesting to note how Sr. de Madariaga treats the sentence often referred to as 
“the most obscure passage in Don Quixote,’ which occurs in Chapter vi of Part 1, where the 
Curate and the Barber are conducting their famous scrutiny of the library of Don Quixote. 
On coming upon the book of chivalry called Tirante el Blanco, the Curate exclaims that it is 
“a treasure of delight and a mine of entertainment”’; but a moment later he adds, con todo eso, 
os digo que merecia el que lo compuso, pues no hizo tantas necedades de industria, que le echaran 
a galeras por todos los dias de su vida. Sr. de Madariaga translates: ‘And yet I assure you that 
he who contrived it, inasmuch as he did not mean all the nonsense he wrote, deserved to be 
sent to the galleys for life” (p. 27). This version is directly opposed, in the important phrase, to 
that of Charles Jervas, who translates: “‘Notwithstanding this, I tell you, the author deserved, 
for writing so many foolish things seriously, to be sent to the galleys for the whole of his life.” 
In fact, the rendition of Sr. de Madariaga does not fall into any of the three ‘“schools’’ of 
opinion on this passage listed by Sr. Octavio Dfaz-Valenzuela in an article on the matter.’ 

As is indicated in the title, the essays in this book point out and discuss the psychology 
involved in Don Quixote. This is carried out even in the titles of some of the essays, such as 
“Dorothea or Cleverness” and “Cardenio or Cowardice.’’ Most of the actions of the great 
and of certain lesser characters are interpreted in the light of psychology, and occasionally 
psychological rules are given in order to explain some later acts of the characters: 


1 Adventures of Don Quixote dela Mancha translated from the Spanish of Miguel de Cer- 
vantes Saavedra by Charles Jervas, Philadelphia: Porter and Coates, p. 43. 
2 Hispania, 16: 149. 
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“Cleverness, moreover, often leads the will to a cul-de-sac, since all the avenues of action 
can be equally lit upon by the mind; so that in the end the clever have to act impulsively, 
thus adding to their natural impulsiveness an acquired impulsiveness due to the failure of 
their mind to supply a clear ruling. Dorothea is no exception, as may be seen in her own 
account of her reaction on learning of Don Fernando’s marriage.” (p. 62.) 

In conclusion, let it be said that this book, through its delightful style and interesting 
opinions, many of which differ from the accepted ones, is a valuable addition to the enormous 
list of works revolving around Don Quixote, and as such it deserves a reading by all who profess 
a real interest in ‘“‘the world’s greatest novel.” 

W. M. LANGForD 
University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


DopGE, ERNeEsT R., and VIERECK, MARGARET H., Etwas Neues. New Yu’ 
American Book Company, 1936. Cloth. Frontispiece. Price, $1.25. Texi 
132 pp.; exercises, 18 pp.; vocabulary, 73 pp. 


Nineteen prose selections from the last ten years of German production comprise this 
reader, not allotted by its editors to any specific level of study, but suitable for the second year 
of college or the third year of high school. It includes humorous sketches by Wilhelm Weldin, 
Willy Blochert, C. W. Drey, Dionys Lippa, and Hermann Eckerle; two modern fables by 
Barthold Blunck; short stories and character sketches by Blunck, Heinz Steguweit, and others, 
and a scene from Es spukt um Verdum by Fritz Laukisch. This scene and three of the stories 
have as themes general human implications of the war; two more have conditions created by 
the war as background, and one shows the hand-to-mouth living of the inflation. 

The collection succeeds in its intention of “reflecting the social and emotional trends of 
the Germany of today”’ . . . while it “‘excludes controversial political matters.”” Furthermore, 
the stories are well varied stylistically. All have strong appeal, emotional, intellectual, or 
humorous. Footnotes, placed for convenience at the bottom of the page, clear up idiomatic 
difficulties and supply special information. Most of them are excellent, but a few avoid simple 
translation into plain vernacular—surely not unfamiliar to us in the writings of our own mod- 
erns!—in favor of an unnecessary and perhaps even prosaic definiteness, e.g., (p. 96) ‘‘. . . und 
Hotop bekam das Sprengstiick in die Brust’’, footnoted “‘ein Sprengstiick in die Brust bekom- 
men, to be hit in the chest by a piece of shrapnel.”” Why should the student not literally read— 
“and Hotop got the piece of shrapnel in his chest?’”’ Should a teacher inculcating ‘‘Sprachge- 
fiihl” (an objective of the book) try to show that the meaning is in the foreign language as it 
stands, or is not there? It seems to me that the former attitude would tend to develop the 
imagination and independence necessary for unsupervised reading. Why should (p. 81) 
Brennpunkt not be focus, instead of teeming centers; (p. 95) sureichend not be sufficient in- 
stead of tangible; (p. 124) leer not be empty instead of once worn? 

Except for Namenzug instead of Namenszug (p. 193) the vocabulary is mechanically cor- 
rect, but it contains words which it claims to exclude, for instance the obvious cognates blind 
and blond. 

Exercises are of three kinds, all giving opportunity for self-expression in German: ques- 
tions, which direct the attention of the student to the vital points of the story without being 
over-diflicult; words, expecially compound nouns, to be defined; and suggestions for original 
compositions. The exercise-material is unusually stimulating, as are the stories themselves. 


ELsA GRUENEBERG 
Park College, 
Parkville, Missouri 
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DAvuDET, Quatre Contes Choisis. Edited by Frank Warren Roberts. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1936. Cloth. Illustrated Price, 76 cents. 
Preface, pp. iii-iv, contents, v; introduction, vii-ix, text and exercises, 
3-70, irregular verbs, 71-79, vocabulary, 81-109. 


The number of school-editions of Daudet’s tales is eloquent proof of their vitality. Here 
we have another, containing four old favorites, La Derniére Classe, La Chévre de M. Seguin, 
Le Siége de Berlin, and Le Secret de Mattre Cornille. It is intended for second-year high-schoo| 
students. 

This edition contains exercises based on the text, some of which are rather ingenious. If, 
on the one hand, we find the conventional questionnaires, on the other, we have such sugges 
tions as: (1) Composez de courtes phrases pour montrer la différence entre: connaitre et savoir, 
marier et se marier, retourner et revenir; (2) Dites pourquoi on se sert de: un fifre un, moulin, 
un sac, du blé; (3) Trouvez le contraire de: assis, oublier, jamais; (4) Certain “projects” are 
proposed for oral or written discussion. All these exercises are stimulating and are based on 
sound pedagogy. 

A few criticisms of a less favorable nature: (1) the review of tenses on p. 11 is wholly 
inadequate and at least one of the terms used is quite useless (what is a présent idiomatique?) ; 
(2) the explanation of avoir beau (p. 41, n. 6) is incomplete and the English sentence offered 
for translation (p. 62, 3) is inappropriate; (3) certain exercises are devoted to words isolated 
from any contextual value (see pp. 44-45): that type of exercise seems to me pedagogically 
unsound; (4) some of the “‘projects’’ seem to me too difficult to be handled in French at the 
second-year level (for example, La question dela Sarre). And why, in a purely language course, 
do them in English? 

To sum up, this unpretentious little book has both defects and good qualities. In the hands 
of a competent teacher it can render good service. 

Eviiott M. GRANT 
Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


KyBER, MANFRED, Tiergeschichten. (Enlarged edition.) New York: Pren- 
tice Hall, Inc., 1935. Cloth. Frontispiece. xv, 159 pp. Price, $1.20. 


This book is intended to supply easy material for rapid reading in the first year. It is a 
graded reader consisting of twelve interesting Tiergeschichten, a name under which the story 
of any creature except man may be included. The stories deal with sparrows, bugs, earthworms 
dormice, moles, cats, mice, ravens, apes, crocodiles, grasshoppers, and beetles. As an example 
of the type of story, Muéter is the story of a cat who mothers her own kittens and a pair of 
young mice, whom she just could not eat because they were motherless. Jacob Krakel-kakel 
is a father raven—an unnatural father, because he is fond of ash-blond feathers and birds of 
the hue. He is caught by his wife. After that he never has another ash-blond feather on his 
breast—he carefully brushes it off before he reaches home! 

The stories show literary ability as well as a keen sense of observation and scientific yet 
sympathetic insight into animal behavior. The author reveals the innermost secrets of the 
creatures he describes. The characters have definite personalities. The foibles of human nature 
manifested in everyday life are represented by the antics of his little creatures, and emphasized 
by his condescending manner and fine satire. 

Fifteen questions on each of the stories are provided, followed by grammatical exercises, 
which are also graded. The exercises serve as an excellent review of the fundamentals of Ger- 
man grammar. The notes are placed after the reading matter. The arrangement would perhaps 
be better if the notes appeared at the bottom of a page. The arrangement of the vocabulary 
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is good. The nouns stand out and the other parts of speech are indented. Idioms are listed in 
such a way as to be easily found. 
I should like very much to enjoy this attractive book with a class of students. 
Etta E. BELL 


Peaslee School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


RUTHERFORD, A. and RUTHERFORD, Marie, La France et les Francais. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1936. Cloth. vi, 174 pp. Price, $1.24. 
The aim of this text is to present to American students of late second-year level a con- 

cise picture of the salient points of French civilization. The book is for rapid reading; it con- 

tains no exercises, and has neither vocabulary nor appendix of notes. However, at the bottom 
of each page one may find translations of unusual words or idiomatic constructions. Consider- 
ing the fact that the colloquial speech of England and that of the United States frequently 
differ, the job has been done well. A few suggestions only: p. 60 (8), peanuts instead of pea-nuts ; 

p. 79 (3), corn for maize; p. 89 (7), vide infra is probably a closed book for the second-year 

American student; p. 105 (13), Employment Bureau for Labour Exchange; p. 116 (7), voting 

booth for polling station; p. 125 (6), lawyers for barristers; p. 134 (5), treasurer for bursar. 

Page 134 (4) indicates no English equivalent for un censeur. May one suggest that the need is 

met by our word proctor? 

The text has eleven chapters, which average 10-11 pages each. Chapter v1, La Vie 
économique (30 pp.) and Chapter vu, Les Lois constitutionnelles (19 pp.) receive chief empha- 
sis. This is a welcome change. Apparently the book was made up and printed in England, 
then shipped to America for binding and distribution. The reviewer is no nationalist in such 
matters, but since the volume is intended for use in the States, it might well carry the copy- 
right date on the title-page. True, it is an American custom; but it is one to which we have 
become curiously addicted. In the final analysis, there should be a decided welcome for the 
Rutherfords’ book. It is precise and accurate in the information which it presents, stresses 
economic and social features, and is well balanced and up to date. 

I. W. Brock 
Emory University, 
Emory University, Georgia 


GREENBERG, JAcoB, and KLAFTER, SIMEON H., Elements of German 
(Second Year). Garden City: Doubleday, Doran and Company., 1935. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.40. Text, pp. 3-225; appendices, 229-286; 
vocabularies, 289-334; index, 337-340. 

This second book by Greenberg and Klafter follows the plan of the first, which appeared 
in 1932. The forty-four lessons are divided equally into Folgen, each followed by a general 
review. The intensive reading matter includes, beside the usual topics, vacation letters from 
Germany, parts of Jmmensee, and the story of a war dog, Schnauzerl, by von Oestéren. Each 
Folge provides poems, proverbs, songs, and anecdotes for extensive and silent reading. Out- 
lines for discussion or composition suggest topics for supplementary reading about Germany 
and the Germans. 

The burden of grammar-teaching lies with the instructor. A list of examples illustrates 
the principle, but no English statement of rules is to be found. Absentees might find this 
method difficult. The review of modals, however, is especially good in the excellent English 
translation of idiomatic uses. Strangely enough the drills and exercises are in Roman print. 
They are modern and interesting. English sentences and questions relating to vocabulary and 
content are included. Individual vocabularies list nouns by gender, give the principal parts of 
verbs, and teach word-formation by antonyms, synonyms, and compounds. Idioms and 
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“Gouin series” for imitation occur in type-sentences; for example, Die Handwerker bauen ein 
Haus. 

The appendix is unusually complete. Like that of the first book, it is a complete grammar 
review, discusses phonetics, and lists proverbs, idioms, and Redensarten. There are also a com- 
prehensive test on the work of the first two years and review questions on general information. 

The authors’ claims seem not to be exaggerated. The book is said to cover the New York 
City Syllabus for the second year. Personally the reviewer rejoices to see the map of Germany 
on the fly-leaves but prefers the more attractive one in the first-year book, which locates 
Breslau on the Oder and indicates the position of all important mountains and states. 

HELEN OTT 
Schuyler High School, 
Albany, New York 


COLEMAN, SARAH E., An Outline of Spanish Literature With Reading 

References to Cheap Spanish Editions and English Translations. Ithaca, 

N. Y.: The Thrift Press, 1936. Paper. 20 pp. Price, 15 cents. 

One finds in this little brochure a very brief outline of the various periods of Spanish and 
Spanish-American literature. The booklet contains seven chapters: The Middle Ages, The 
Renaissance, the Golden Age, The Eighteenth Century, The Nineteenth Century, Contem- 
porary Literature, and Spanish-American Literature, the last of which is divided into three 
parts—The Colonial Period, The Revolutionary Period, and The Modernista Movement. The 
barest facts concerning each period and its principal authors and works are given under the 
headings of poetry, drama, and prose for all but the last chapter. Space—from a half to a full 
page—is provided after the first six chapters for the student’s notes. A selective bibliography 
is given under the table of contents on page 2, and a brief bibliography of readings in Spanish 
and English is found at the end of each chapter. 

Wa. MARION MILLER 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 


Ez, ALEXANDER, (Adolph Friedrich Stein), Er ist nicht eifersiichtig. Edited 
by Isidore Goldstick. Toronto: The Copp Clark Company, 1935. 
Linen. 83 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

A reading of this short popular farce of the nineteenth century will be timely and useful 
where the teacher desires to introduce the student to spoken, idiomatic German of less difh- 
culty than that of the classics. The plot is very simple, yet full of a light and amusing wit that 
ought to appeal to the student’s taste. 

A brief introduction serves to acquaint the reader with the completely forgotten author 
of the comedy and its history on the stage. Eight units of exercises, each divided into six 
sections, German questions to test the comprehension of the material, practice in grammatical 
essentials, vocabulary-drill, a list of frequent and less common idioms, a minimum of notes to 
clarify textual difficulties, and English into German translations, make it possible to use this 
play for more intensive study. The vocabulary is easy but rather idiomatic. The editor has 
replaced obsolescent words and Fremdwérter no longer in general use by present-day equiva- 
lents. A complete vocabulary for the play, in which the articles before nouns “stand out,” 
making nouns apparent at a glance, is in the back of the book. 

If the teacher desires to use this comedy only for rapid assimilation, for rapid reading, he 
will find the price of this inexpensive, yet attractively bound edition an extra inducement. 

ALFRED PUHAN 


University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SCHAFFRATH, WILLIAM (ed.), Alte Jugend-Freunde. New York: Prentice- 

Hall, Inc., 1935. Cloth. Illustrated. xv, 356 pp. Price, $1.50. 

As the title fittingly suggests we have here the old favorites of the German classroom 
combined in one attractive, handy volume: Jmmense, Germelshausen, L’Arrabbiata, the de- 
lightful comedy Einer muss heiraten, and five oft-referred-to ballads. 

This easy reading material, old but always new, has been carefully edited. Short bio- 
graphical sketches introduce the compilation. For the first two stories abundant exercises, 
oral and written, have been provided, and for the last two selections ample questions. The ap- 
pended vocabulary is quite complete. The editor rightfully regards good pronunciation an 
essential part of reading and for this reason he heads the vocabulary with a brief key to pro- 
nunciation, although the symbols employed are not the best (a symbol for the ach-sound is 
lacking). Since the editor speaks of open and closed vowel sounds it might have been wise to 
explain these terms; he should have stated furthermore that b, d, and g at the end of a word 
or syllable have a different sound from the one implied by the character. These selections are 
intended for second-semester classes in college or second-year classes in high school. This 
worthy contribution to editions of German texts ought to prove popular with many teachers 
But ‘‘wer die Wahl hat, hat auch die Qual!’’ A few months ago Dr. R. O. Réseler edited an 
almost identical, excellent collection under the title of Altes und Neues. 

EUGEN HARTMUTH MUELLER 
Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio 


FRANCE, ANATOLE, Jean Servien. Edited by Edwin B. Williams. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1935. Cloth. Map. Price, 96 cents. Text, pp. 
3-109; notes, 113-144; vocabulary, i-lxxxiii. 

Professor Williams presents in this edition of Les Désirs de Jean Servien something very 
nearly unique in textbook publishing. This book was “prepared with the object of offering 
student and teacher an easy opportunity to follow throughout a single text all the examples of 
most of the difficulties of syntax which, during the second year of French, have been found to 
be serious stumbling-blocks, particularly in translation into English” (Preface, p. v.). This 
aim has been admirably carried out by the editor. Pp. 113-114 list 474 syntactical cases in 
appropriate groups, nearly all groups running to several instances. Such a collection of similar 
instances offers the teacher a wealth of material calculated to drive home any syntactical 
principle. The vocabulary is complete, thus making the text available for teachers desiring 
story-interest without accent on syntactical treatment. 

At first this reviewer wondered why Les Désirs de Jean Servien had been chosen for this 
kind of editing, since it is obviously not one of Anatole France’s greatest novels. The choice 
is probably justified by the consideration that while Jean Servien is an immature novel of 
youth, it is perhaps the more easily understandable by youth. Its philosophy is also pleasantly 
bitter-sweet. The chief recommendation of Jean Servien for modern language teachers, how- 
ever, will remain Professor Williams’ admirable grouping of syntactical instances. 

WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


VESPER, WILL, Sam in Schnabelweide: Eine lustige Kleinstadtgeschichte. 
Edited by Jane F. Goodloe, New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 
1936. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.35. Introduction, pp. ix—xvii; text, 
a notes, 105-132; questions and exercises, 133-152; vocabulary, 

218. 


This story by Will Vesper, well-known author of several volumes of poetry, delightful 
fairy-tales, and novels, and also editor of the monthly review Die neue Literatur, should inter- 
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est not only those students who are looking for humorous characters and situations in their 
texts but also more mature students who take a deeper interest in the problems of today. 
Sam is a young negro who escapes from hard work in the Congo forests and makes his way to 
the quiet old city of Schnabelweide on the Elbe. His limited wardrobe and his conflict with 
the people of Schnabelweide lead him into all kinds of adventures till he saves the life of a 
baby from the upper story of a burning house through skill gained in the African forest. Later, 
when interest in the new hero begins to diminish, the authorities take an interest in him. The 
story has a happy ending when one of his real friends goes on a research expedition to Africa 
and takes him back to his native country. The story is told with affectionate simplicity and 
genuine humor. While following Sam’s adventures the reader looks into German houses and 
families, gets impressions of the conditions in Germany after the War, and comes in touch with 
some political problems of the German people. 

The introduction not only gives information about the poet and his works but also points 
out that the germ of the story may go back to a certain scene im Grimmelshausen’s Sim 
plizissimus. The notes are very full and are intended not only to explain but also to stimulate 
There are also the usual questions and exercises, English sentences to be translated, and in 
addition valuable ‘‘Suggestions for Individual Problems and Themes.” Certainly the editor 
must be an experienced and enthusiastic teacher. So far as a superficial examination could de 
termine, the vocabulary is complete and the book free from typographical errors. Illustrations 
from the original edition contribute to the attractiveness of the book. Second-year students 
should read it with enjoyment. 

FE. P. APPELT 
University of Rochester, 
Rochester, New Vor! 


HeERz0G, Rupoir, Freudvoll und Leidvoll. Edited by Jacob Hieble. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1935. Cloth. Price, 96 cents. Preface 
and introduction, pp. iii-xv; stories, notes, grammatical reviews, 
idioms, and exercises, 3-142; vocabulary, ii—Ixiii. 


Freudvoll und Leidvoll provides intermediate reading material for third-year high-school 
or second-year college classes in German, consisting of eight stories from two longer works of 
Herzog, Komédien des Lebens and Jungbrunnen. The title, Freudvoll und Leidvoll, has been 
well chosen, for each story is either ‘“‘freudvoll’’ or “‘leidvoll,” since each one treats of love and 
human nature. 

The introduction gives a brief sketch of the life and works of Rudolf Herzog, a popular 
and prolific writer of Germany, but little known in this country, together with a bibliography 
of Herzog’s works from 1901 to 1934. 

Each story is followed by a minimum number of notes, giving only translations of difficult 
passages, necessary grammatical explanations, and biographical and historical references, and 
by exercises, consisting of questions, grammar reviews, idioms, and translations. The questions 
encourage oral drill, descriptions, and dramatizations; the grammar reviews strengthen the 
student’s knowledge of the fundamentals of the language; the idioms aid in the building of a 
vocabulary and the creation of ‘‘Sprachgefiihl’’; and the translations combine all these fea- 
tures. 

The vocabulary is not complete-common and obvious words are rightly omitted. Idio- 
matic expressions are included under the proper headings. 

Because the material of this text is appealing and well presented, and its language ordi- 
nary literary diction, it should interest any teacher or student of German. 

Evia BELL 


Peaslee School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ROSELER, Rospert O., and BER, ADELAIDE (eds.), Altes und Neues. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1934. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.36. 
Text, 249 pp., grammar-review exercises, 38 pp., vocabulary, ]xxi pp. 
This “inexpensive volume of interesting reading material, grammar review, and drill . . . 

for the entire second year of German in high school or the second semester .. . ”’ contains 
the old standard favorites, Germelshausen (abridged), Jmmensee, and Einer muss hetraten, to- 
gether with, of new things, a short story each by Stern, Thoma, Léns, and Ponten, nineteen 
easier lyrics, from Goethe to Dehmel, and eight songs and music, of which the last five are 
standard first-year songs, which the student is almost bound already to have learned. 

Each of the prose selections is preceded by an English sketch of its author, including 
biographical data and elementary critical points, some of them anticlimactic in effect. No in- 
formation is given about the poets, though Goethe might seem more important than Wilhelmi. 
Notes on the difficulties in the text are placed at the foot of the page; they include information 
on people and places, but mainly, naturally, concern idiomatic constructions. The question 
as to what should and what should not be included in footnotes is one on which some stand- 
ardization might be undertaken, to judge by present usage. Can we not assume that students 
have learned some things in their first study of grammar? Can we, or can we not, expect them 
to know that the German dative corresponds to the to, for, and from relations of English? 
Or that action with a part of the body, etc., as object, puts the person affected in the dative, 
and places an article before the part of the body? Where is the line to be drawn between offer- 
ing really necessary help, and preventing the student’s growth by continually giving him a 
crutch? 

At the end of each story and of the playlet are questions in German on the content of 
the story, with questions allowing simple reproduction of the words of the text predominating. 

The grammar-review exercises take their vocabulary progressively from the text, with- 
out stating the actual pages drawn on for words. They take up, in order: word-order, the verb, 
noun, non-modifiers, personal pronouns, passive and subjunctive. The material is copious 
and useful, but at times implies the mastery of more difficult skills on the part of the student 
than the particular exercise aims to reteach; e.g., in the second section of exercises, with rules 
given only for the arrangement of word-order, the following sentence is to be made into a 
complex one, with the sentence in parentheses as dependent clause: Er legte das Instrument 
in den Holzkasten suriick, (er hatte es vorher aus dem Holzkasten genommen). The placing of the 
dependent verb last requires only simple mechanical skill, whereas the book gives no help on 
the much more diflicult problem of the construction of the relative, with its three possible 
solutions. 

ELSA GRUENEBERG 
Park College, 
Parkville, Missouri 


HENDRIX, W. S. (ed.), Short Stories and Poems of Bécquer. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1936. Cloth. Frontispiece. Price $1.10. Introduc- 
tion, pp. xi-xvii; bibliography, xviii-xix; text, 3-110; notes, 113-118; 
vocabulary, 119-171. 

Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer wrote many weird, dreamy tales that delve into the realm of 
the supernatural. They are remembered today for the beautiful lyrical tone the author has 
achieved in the expression of his eternal quest for the ideal—that elusive, ethereal object that 
forever flees before him, lending to his stories the enchanting music and color for which they 
have become famous. Of the eleven /eyendas that Bécquer wrote, seven have been selected for 
this edition, together with fifteen of the seventy-nine rimas contained in the manuscript at 
the Biblioteca Nacional. The tales are of the romanticist’s most fascinating: Los ojos verdes, 
which has exerted its influence on contemporary poets, a ajorca de oro, El Cristo de la calavera, 
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El beso, Maese Pérez el organista, La cruz del diablo, and Las hojas secas. The poems chosen 
are fairly representative, rimas nos. XI, XIII, XV, XXXVIII, LIII, Lxvi being among those in- 
cluded; however, such significant lyrics as nos. I, Iv, VII, X, XLII, LvI have been omitted. 

The introduction (pp. xi-xvii) gives the well-known facts concerning Bécquer’s life and 
works—his melancholy, poetic effects, inspiration, struggle for a living. Herein is expressed 
Hendrix’s view that the order of the rimas in the manuscript, differing from that of the Obras, 
forces one to discount the belief once held that a single and complete love-drama can be traced 
through Bécquer’s poetry. Following this are two pages of bibliography and a short discussion 
of Spanish versification (pp. xx—xxiv). 

In examining this text one naturally recalls Mr. Olmsted’s edition of Bécquer which 
appeared in 1907, the Introduction of which contained much carefully documented biograph 
ical data and a wealth of critical information. The selection of prose works for this edition 
parallels Olmsted’s, except that the earlier edition contains three additional pieces. A larger 
selection of the rimas was also included. Mr. Olmsted’s edition carried a large number of his- 
torical footnotes, and a few of an explanatory character, inserted throughout the body of the 
text; those in the nature of pure translations were relegated to the vocabulary. Mr. Hendrix 
has grouped his notes at the end of the text proper. Comparatively few in number, they are 
concerned chiefly with translations of idomatic phrases. Historical information has been in- 
corporated for the most part into the vocabulary, which, though not as full as Mr. Olmsted’s, 
contains adequate information. 

By no means too difficult for the well-prepared intermediate student, these selections 
should prove to be interesting and helpful reading for him. Through few other writers can he 
become as familiar with the easy grace and colorful turn of expression so characteristic of good 
Spanish as through Bécquer. The edition is conveniently arranged and sufficiently annotated 
to be useful as a classroom text. 

GEORGE C. S. ADAMS 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


DeSauze, E. B. (ed.), Nouvelles Aventures de D’Artagnan (episodes from 
Vingt Ans Aprés, by Alexandre Dumas). New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1934. Cloth. Price, 92 cents. Introduction, pp. ix—xii; text, 
with exercises, 3-210; vocabulary, iii-xxxiii. 

As the title indicates, this is an abridged and somewhat simplified edition of the sequel to 
the ever-popular Trois Mousquetaires. It is a welcome addition to the list of carefully graded 
second-year readers. Dr. DeSauzé, in his introduction, gives enough of the background of the 
earlier adventures of the three musketeers and their friends so that a class need not read the 
first book in order to enjoy these later episodes, which take place in England during the Civil 
War in the reign of Charles I. 

Whole chapters, and parts of others not vital to the action, have been omitted and some 
unusual and obsolete expressions replaced by simpler, modern ones. This has been done wisely 
and in no way detracts from the story. The vocabulary has been carefully checked with the 
Vander Beke list. To quote the preface, ‘“‘with very few exceptions, about ten words in all, 
the vocabulary found in the text consists entirely of words included in that list.” 

Everyone familiar with Dr. DeSauzé’s theories and methods of teaching will look for the 
type of exercises he has developed so consistently in his textbooks, and they will not be disap- 
pointed. To quote again, ‘‘At the end of each chapter eight different types of exercises have 
been provided for those teachers who believe that drill is necessary. Besides suggestions on 
pronunciation, there is found free composition, vocabulary review, and an exhaustive set of 
questions which brings out the content of each chapter. Provision is also made for the study 
of idiomatic expressions and a review of rules of grammar that are met with in the course of 
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the reading. A few English sentences furnish a convenient vehicle for practice in using those 
idioms and applying those rules.” 

Any teacher using these exercises has an excellent guide to effective teaching. Such drill- 
work should thoroughly test a pupil’s comprehension, yet should never lead to monotony in a 
recitation. 

A. MARGUERITE ZOUCK 
Eastern High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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